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VAN WYCK BROOKS: TRADITIONALLY AMERICAN 
DAYTON KOHLER’ 


I 


Van Wyck Brooks has erudition and a point of view; he also has 
style. If these qualities have at times given to his writing a certain 
authority not justified by his subjects, they have at all points en- 
riched the working of a poised and careful intelligence which has 
reclaimed for us a large measure of our cultural past. No one famil- 
iar with his regional studies of American literature will doubt that 
he has read widely and remembered well—in other words, that he 
is erudite. Only a mind capable of patient research could have writ- 
ten his biographies of Mark Twain and Henry James, and only a 
gift for scholarly synthesis, combined with an active historical imagi- 
nation, could have shaped his chronicles of New England’s great- 
ness and decline. But it should be plain to all that he makes wide 
reading and a capacity for remembering the groundwork for erudi- 
tion which is a means, not an end. Bibliography has never inter- 
ested him in the least. He uses facts for the purpose of drawing con- 
clusions. Whether he is writing literary history or biography, he re- 
mains a critic whose province is the whole of our culture. Further- 
more, in his essay on “Our Poets,” in Letters and Leadership, and on 
page after page of The Flowering of New England and New England: 
Indian Summer, there are examples of a lucid and evocative prose 
style which is worth consideration in its own right. 

In an age of social and artistic chaos, a nation needs criticism 
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which rises above journalistic reporting on contemporary activities 
or the making of technical rules for other craftsmen to follow. 
Van Wyck Brooks thinks of literature as the manifestation of the 
society from which it springs. Hence, the first duty of the critic is 
to relate this literature to its national origins as a record of the so- 
cial, economic, political, and cultural forces of human society. This 
is social criticism as well, and this view of the critic’s function ex- 
plains Mr. Brooks’s general indifference to masterpieces and his cor- 
responding interest in writers whose lives show the shaping influ- 
ence of environment and personality upon their literary works. 
From the first, he has worked toward an appraisal of American lit- 
erature in terms of our national experience, and his mind has re- 
volved constantly around the idea of a “‘usable past”—the term is 
his own—serviceable to the needs of an unrealized present. This 
idea has given his work an inner consistency which a body of criti- 
cism requires. 

The war decade in which he strengthened and clarified his critical 
position was ready for revolt, and its leaders were shortly at work— 
setting aside Colonial humility and Colonial arrogance, weeding out 
the pompous and banal from our literature, attacking with skepti- 
cism and satire the manners and morals of the genteel tradition. 
America’s Coming-of-Age, published when Brooks was not quite 
thirty, set the temper of the time. Serious and sincere, he had 
reached an early conclusion that America had fallen upon dark days. 
An acquisitive society, expending its best energies in the mechanics 
of living and economic exploitation, had found expression in false 
philosophies and barren art. Faced by standardization and the domi- 
nant materialism of American life, the artist could survive only by 
escaping into private eccentricity or by accepting the totems and 
tabdos of a machine-order civilization in return for its material com- 
forts. And this, Brooks proclaimed, had been the history of our 
literature from the start. 

He looked at the classics of our literary tradition as one who had 
inherited the whole of it, and he found that 
there is not, excepting Walt Whitman, one American writer who comes home to 
a modern American with that deep, moving, shaking impact of personality for 
which one turns to the abiding poets and writers of the world. A certain density, 
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weight, and richness, a certain poignancy, a “something far more deeply inter- 
fused,” simply is not there... .. To me at least Thoreau, Emerson, Poe, and 
Hawthorne are possessions forever. This does not alter the fact that if my soul 
were set on the accumulation of dollars not one of them would have the power 
to move me from it. And this I take to be a suggestive fact. Not one of them, 
not all of them, have had the power to move the soul of America from the ac- 
cumulation of dollars; and when one has said this one has arrived at some sort of 
basis for literary criticism. 

Perhaps his early books served their purpose best in the period 
in which they were written. Much that he told us then was not 
new. Older writers from Cooper to Henry James had indicated by 
text or withdrawal their realization of those excesses and crudities 
of American life which have always thwarted the free development 
of the artist; his contemporaries were deploring much bad writing 
in the past. Van Wyck Brooks, however, was to view this literature 
in social and historical perspective. He gave us not only a standard 
of taste, a dislike for the shoddy and second rate, but also an insight 
into the society which had nurtured these writers. Mary Colum, I 
think, was the first to point out that his work represented “not a 
new critical theory like Taine, but a new critical point of view like 
Lessing.” 

The important thing was that he wrote as a critic and an Ameri- 
can. But if his work had at bottom a patriotic motive, he said 
nothing to flatter the national self-esteem. “Desiccated culture at 
one end and stark utility at the other have created a deadlock in 
the American mind, and all our life drifts chaotically between the 
two extremes.”’ Seeking to explain this cleavage between the prac- 
tical and the ideal, he found in history an answer for these extremi- 
ties of the national character: 

So it is that from the beginning we find two currents in the American mind 
running side by side but rarely mingling—and both equally unsocial: on the one 
hand, the current of Transcendentalism, originating in the piety of the Puritans, 
becoming a philosophy in Jonathan Edwards, passing through Emerson, produc- 
ing the fastidious refinement and aloofness of the chief American writers, result- 
ing in the final unreality of most contemporary American culture; and on the 
other hand the current of catchpenny opportunism, originating in the practical 
shifts of Puritan life, becoming a philosophy in Franklin, passing through the 
American humorists, and resulting in the atmosphere of contemporary business 
life. 
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The chronic state of our literature he found to be a youthful 
promise never redeemed. For as the landscape widened westward 
an age of exploitation began. The old Puritan intensity rose to meet 
the hard, practical necessities of frontier life, giving the pioneer his 
energy and zeal in a mad scramble for nature’s riches. The influ- 
ence of the frontier was immediate and real. The pioneer created 
the acquisitive world which we have inherited, along with the spir- 
itual exhaustion and habits of work which his life imposed. Indus- 
trialism came to dominate the mind and the environment; the old 
individualism was toned down to public conformity. America was 
being tuned to the rhythm of the machine. It was the Gilded Age, 
with businessmen as its only heroes and statisticians as its prophets. 
This society had energy and good humor and faith in its banks and 
bonds, but it was lacking in traditional values. Surrounded by ex- 
amples of profit and loss as the only measures of success, the writer 
had few incentives to develop the inner well-being of great art in a 
society which insisted that he must be up and doing if he expected 
to make his way in the world. ) 

But a society created for materialistic ends, as Brooks indicated, 
was only partly to blame for the frustration of American letters. If 
our writers were no longer respected as leaders, it was because they 
had not respected themselves. Lacking a personal vision, they had 
moved with the mass pressures about them. For this reason he re- 
garded post-war pessimism as being no more corrective than the 
prevailing optimism of the age of Howells. His essay on “The Lit- 
erary Life in America” is a document of gloom. 

This criticism was more than an autopsy upon a dead literature; 
it was the diagnosis of an ill for which a prescription was in order. 
Van Wyck Brooks was honest enough to state the end toward which 
his thinking led: a new social ideal of self-fulfilment rich in human 
values. On the economic plane, of course, this implied socialism. 
But the American idea had been in its way collective in its origins: 

A national faith we had once, a national dream, the dream of the “great 
American experiment.” But had it not been sadly compromised would the 
younger generation find itself adrift as it is today? Too many elements of that 


old faith of ours were at war with all that was good in it, and it admitted so few 
of the factors of life; it was betrayed by what was false within; it was unable to 
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embrace the freer impulses of a new time. That is why it contributes so little to 
the new faith without which America cannot live. To discover that faith, to 
formulate that new technique, to build up that programme for the conservation 
of our spiritual resources is the task of American criticism. 


These matters hold little novelty for us now, but we forget that 
they were new when Van Wyck Brooks explained them for the first 
time. Today we can take full account of the impact which he made 
upon the critical thought of the present, and we find the best evi- 
dence in other men’s books. America’s Coming-of-A ge was published 
in 1915. Mencken’s Book of Prefaces, with its study of “Puritanism 
as a Literary Force,” appeared in 1917, Waldo Frank’s Our America 
in 1919, and Lewis Mumford’s The Golden Day in 1926. Although 
many of his gloomy views were dispelled by the literary revival of 
the twenties, his books still stand as landmarks in the history of 
American opinion through three decades. 


II 


A writer’s books are always the record of his thinking and the 
nature of his social experience. His choice of subjects, his honesty 
in facing his problems, even the style that clothes his thought, tes- 
tify to his integrity as an artist. Except for a few shifts caused by 
his progressive development as a critic and one or two concessions 
to literary fashion, the views of Van Wyck Brooks have been gen- 
erally consistent. The Wine of the Puritans, published in 1909, an- 
nounced his discovery that all great art is national. The book is 
thoughtful but immature. Several of his conclusions, however, are 
worth noting. “A man’s work is more the product of his race than 
of his art, for a man may supremely express his race without being 
an artist, while he cannot be a supreme artist without expressing 
his race.”’ For this reason the expatriate is always an exile in place 
and time: “A dilettante is an artist without a country, an artist 
who feels no vital connection with some one spot of soil and the 
myriad forms of life which have grown out of it. He is unduly con- 
cerned with perfection of technique, ignoring the ruder elements of 
life which come to him.” 

The books that followed—studies of John Addington Symonds, 
H. G. Wells, and several essays on European writers—have no more 
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importance than the hackwork of any younger writer who must 
earn his way. But in America’s Coming-of-Age Van Wyck Brooks 
went directly to the heart of his subject. His title is a paradox. 
America, rich in material things, skilled in machine efficiency, re- 
mains creatively immature. The writers who might have built a 
great tradition out of the experiences of American life failed to meet 
the exigencies of pioneer society; their successors have been sub- 
merged in the economic realities which that society produced. A 
sensitive critical intelligence is at work in his reappraisal of those 
classic figures who had always been shrouded in academic reverence 
and domestic piety. This chapter of summaries and siftings is im- 
pressive in its qualities of style. Brooks can snare the temperament 
of a writer in a descriptive passage, as in the case of Longfellow, or 
he can make a sentence bear the weight of a critical summary, as in 
his estimation of Poe’s work: “A sensation of intolerable remorse 
perwades it.’’ Of the older writers, he has a lively admiration for 
Emerson’s balance between idealism and expediency, but only Whit- 
man, he finds, approximates a national ideal. With reasoned argu- 
ment and persuasive language he urges the need of a new social 
faith to give our life purpose and meaning. Brooks’s socialism, how- 
ever, never took him far beyond the old Populist-Progressive con- 
ception of the common man. Certainly he never arrived at the Marx- 
ian camp. Letters and Leadership did little more than restate his 
critical attitude and give it bold, thematic illustration in the literary 
and social issues of the Wilsonian era. In these two books he had 
worked out his morality of self-fulfilment, and he was now ready 
to apply his views to the lives of three writers who represented 
different phases of literary experience in America. The new psycho- 
analysis gave him his method. 

The Ordeal of Mark Twain and The Pilgrimage of Henry James are 
companion studies in frustration. The child of the ever retreating 
frontier, Mark Twain allowed himself to be tamed and made over 
by the rewards of a successful career, so that his savage pessimism 
grew out of a sense of guilt and his repressed nature boiled over in 
boisterous humor. Under happier circumstances he might have been 
another Rabelais; as it was, he sold his talent for the comfort and 
display of the Gilded Age. From this predicament his only real es- 
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cape led backward to his Mississippi boyhood. Henry James fled 
from a land which he would not love into an older culture which he 
could never quite accept. So he wandered like a pale, fretted ghost 
between two worlds, writing into his novels the record of his morbid 
sensibility as his memories of America grew dim. 

These books are important as studies of the literary individual 
immersed in the milieu of his age, reacting to his environment accord- 
ing to the special nature of his personality and experience. Reread- 
ing them today, however, one feels that at times Brooks uncon- 
sciously allows his critical ideas to determine cases. Perhaps their 
chief defect is the fact that the Freudian theory of sublimation 
and repression takes the potentialities of both men for granted. 
That Mark Twain was the victim of his environment is easily ex- 
plained; whether he was a spoiled Cervantes is another matter. And 
one wonders if Henry James was at heart the patriot Brooks credits 
him with being. 

It is interesting to note that Brooks, while holding to his belief 
that both were men of thwarted genius, was soon to repudiate the 
psychoanalytical method of biography. Later he was to admit the 
mistake of “attributing to one’s country the faults of human nature 
in general” and of baiting the Puritans because we find too much 
of them in the New England poets. For his views were changing. 
The Life of Emerson has a mellow quality lacking in his earlier work. 
If Mark Twain represents the blighted career and James the di- 
verted career, Emerson stands for the career of continuous growth. 
He was not the precipitant of a new order, like Whitman, but he 
came to terms with his environment and made it the basis for his 
philosophy of self-reliance and self-control. This book tells the story 
of Emerson’s life as much as possible in his own words, a method 
giving the impression of immediacy because it brings us close to 
the ideas of the subject and his manner of expressing them. Some- 
times, as in the biography of Henry James, it is difficult to distin- 
guish between the words of the biographer and the quoted phrase, 
but in this book the effect is like the echo of old voices or a story 
repeated from memory, holding in its retelling a meaning half-hid- 
den when it was new. 
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Ill 


The Life of Emerson brought Van Wyck Brooks to the present 
phase of his attempt to set our literature within a national frame. 
His biographies tended more and more to reflect cultural periods 
in the experiences of their chief writers. But a method which could 
so illuminate a writer’s work by tracing in his life and books the 
interplay between his personality and environment could be applied 
with equal effectiveness to a whole society. It seems to me that the 
design of The Flowering of New England takes shape in an essay, 
“On Creating a Usable Past,” which he wrote for the Dial in 1918. 
The young writer, he stated there, could learn little from books 
which had been squeezed dry by academic discussion and made com- 
monplace by the safe judgments of the genteel tradition. 


The real task of the literary historian, then, is not to seek for masterpieces— 
the few masterpieces are all too obvious—but for tendencies. Why did Ambrose 
Bierce go wrong? Why did Stephen Crane fail to acclimatize the modern method 
in fiction twenty years ago? What became of Herman Melville? . . . . If we were 
able to answer the hundred and one questions of this sort that present them- 
selves to every curious mind, we might throw an entirely new face not only over 
the past but over the present and future also. 


The Flowering of New England is itself a work of art, not biog- 
raphy, chronicle, or analysis, but a mixture of all three. It is in 
richest context a record of the American heart and mind when in 
New England a brief upsurge of the human spirit gave America its 
only period of greatness. The structure is that of a carefully docu- 
mented historical novel, with its characters drawn from every level 
of human society, spread over a vast landscape. Fabulous as any 
work of the imagination, it is a story of real people and events 
brought to life by the insight of a powerful historical imagination 
which makes us see this drama, not in retrospect, but as these people 
saw one another in their own solid world. Perhaps this is the only 
way that the story of a culture can ever be written—through the 
lives of the men who made it. 

The opening chapters on Ticknor and Everett, scholars of genius 
who gave the age its taste for learning, and the closing pages on 
Holmes and Lowell—the lesser men of the New England renais- 
sance—inclose the book in a frame of critical reference. Everywhere 
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else is the passionate stir of a new day. The background is of two 
parts: first the clear New England landscape of hill and meadow, 
quiet villages, the woods that Thoreau loved, orchards, shadbush, 
and dark sea, a region that grained the trades and traits of its people; 
then the indoor world of the library, where men studied the philos- 
ophies of Greece and Rome and poets discovered in lays of the 
troubadours and roaring sagas the literature of a romantic past, 
where even a blacksmith could master forty languages for his own 
reading after the day’s work. Against this background the great 
writers come to life, and as they move—Ticknor, Longfellow, Pres- 
cott, Emerson, Hawthorne, Thoreau, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, and 
many more—through an age that begins in Gilbert Stuart’s Boston 
and ends in Concord with the death of Thoreau, Brooks distills 
into flowing, luminous prose the essence of their work. Emerson re- 
ceives his finest tribute: 

Of Poe’s melodious magic, Emerson had scarcely a touch. Of colour, he had 
none, or next to none, except when at moments, behind his verse, one seemed to 
catch a sort of polar splendour, as of an aurora borealis. There was something 
bleached and dry, in the best of his verse, like that of an age-old wisdom, ex- 
posed for thousands of years to sun and wind, and a strong, clean, bracing 
mountain air seemed to have blown upon it. 

Van Wyck Brooks shows these men in characteristic poses or re- 
vealing gestures—talking, reading, writing, thinking. His picture of 
New England’s flowering time is rich in the colors and accents of an 
age. In this book we are in the present as well as in the past. 
While we read, the mind supplies a running commentary of recogni- 
tion and regret, bringing to these pages a knowledge of what has 
happened since or of what never happened at all. For what was 
taking place in New England between 1815 and 1865 was the growth 
of a Spenglerian culture-cycle that would eventually run its course: 
first, a homogeneous, simple, religious people who had inherited the 
tradition of the Revolution and a love of the soil; next, a sense of 
awakening, a revival of learning, and the rise of a culture-city (Bos- 
ton, Cambridge, and Concord) as the thoughts and feelings of these 
people found expression; then a pause while men grew more self- 
conscious and distrustful of themselves as the quick, active life ran 
thin; finally, with the surrender of the culture-city to the world-city 
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(New York) a feeling that the golden age has ended. The Flowering 
of New England is the history of the classic second phase. 

In the Spenglerian philosophy the decline of New England was 
inevitable. New England: Indian Summer traces in scrupulous de- 
tail the slow waning of the golden day. The disintegrating forces 
were already at work when Thoreau died in 1862. Four years later, 
when Ohio-born William Dean Howells came to Boston to take 
over the “apostolic succession” from Holmes and Lowell, New Eng- 
land life was already in rapid change. The rise of the factory system 
following the Civil War was to divert men’s minds from the poetry 
and philosophy which Concord had produced, just as new ideas of 
education were to train men for little more than the hoiding of 
jobs, and a revival of old Colonial feeling toward Europe was to 
destroy the hard-grained individualism of the Yankee character. 
While some great figures worked on—the fiery zeal of crippled old 
Francis Parkman cutting a new path into history compels our imagi- 
nation—the age produced its hidden poets like Emily Dickinson, 
prudent writers like Howells, dissatisfied idealists like Henry Adams, 
expatriate sophisticates like Henry James. In many ways this book 
marks an advance of treatment and style over Brooks’s previous 
work. The complexity and diffused energies of the period call for 
greater power of vision and artistic skill in bringing the age into 
proper focus. What we get from the book, however, is not an over- 
whelming impression of sterility and decay but a realization of the 
continuing effect of literature in periods of social collapse. For as 
the spirit died down in New England it appeared again in men born 
hundreds of miles from Concord who are the spiritual heirs of Emer- 
son, Hawthorne, and Thoreau. His closing pages on the revival of 
New England ideals among writers as widely separated as Robert 
Frost, Sinclair Lewis, and Eugene O’Neill are among the most im- 
pressive he has written. 

Much recent criticism of Van Wyck Brooks follows the line that 
he has abdicated his position as a critic and now amuses himself 
with literary chronicles, scholarly but wistful daydreaming over a 
bright past. The reverse, I think, is true. In his two regional studies 
he has simply transferred his critical ideas to a plane where they 
function by implication only. He presents his writers as they re- 
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vealed themselves to the men of their own time, but in setting them 
in their proper relations to one another and the movements of their 
age he achieves a balance of historical perspective which is in itself 
an act of judgment. An idea of some central standard is always 
present in the work itself. This is criticism of the most subtle kind, 
criticism without argument and without appeal. The justification 
of his method is the books it has produced. The Flowering of New 
England and New England: Indian Summer are literary histories 
which make clear the strengths and weaknesses of a cultural tradi- 
tion we are trying to save in America today. These books point to a 
new literary nationalism which may revitalize for all time the re- 
sources of American literature for the writer and the scholar. 


HAWTHORNE’S CRITICISM OF 
NEW ENGLAND LIFE 


NEAL FRANK DOUBLEDAY" 


Hawthorne carefully considered the purport and the deficiencies 
of American life as he knew it. To his consideration he brought cer- 
tain advantages: his habitual detachment, his unusual insight, his 
deep roots in New England. In Hawthorne’s early manhood he 
found himself estranged from his New England. He made his place; 
and his achievement can be estimated only in a realization of the 
difficulties which a young writer of fiction, without means of his 
own, faced. The detachment of which his critics sometimes complain 
is largely the result of his position in his environment—a position 
that did allow a more objective appraisal of the quality of New 
England life than would a more usual one. But, though Hawthorne 
is the critic of the exaggerations of the New England character 
which he felt imperiled its strength, he shares what is essentially 
admirable in its nature. Indeed, it is the individualism which he did 
share with his countrymen that made his achievement possible. The 
trait is strikingly illustrated in a letter in which he acknowledges the 
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timely help of his friends: “It is something else besides pride,” he 
writes, “that teaches me that ill-success in life is really and justly 
a matter of shame. I am ashamed of it, and I ought to be.’*? Haw- 
thorne was a New Englander; his contact with New England life 
was immediate, yet he viewed the contemporary scene in such per- 
spective as writers not often achieve for their own generation. It is 
in just this combination of character, contact, and perspective that 
the special interest of Hawthorne’s social criticism inheres. 

From one point of view almost none of Hawthorne’s work is with- 
out contemporary reference; for, as he contended, “the great con- 
servative is the heart, which remains the same in all ages; so that 
the commonplaces of a thousand years’ standing are as effective as 
ever.”’ Indeed, Hawthorne’s preoccupation with the theme of intel- 
lectual pride is a reaction to the spiritual attitudes of his generation. 
But not until the satirical allegory of such pieces as ‘‘Earth’s Holo- 
caust” and ‘The Celestial Railroad” in Mosses from an Old Manse 
does Hawthorne begin developing a method for specific contempo- 
rary reference. “Earth’s Holocaust,” a satire on New England re- 
formers, in particular represents a development toward the temper 
of The House of the Seven Gables and The Blithedale Romance. The 
complete development of the method of satirical allegory was de- 
layed, however, and in The Scarlet Letter Hawthorne returned to 
the use of historical background and wrote what is generally thought 
his finest work. The Scarlet Letter is not without implied reference to 
the problems of Hawthorne’s own day in its discussion of feminism ;* 
and, indeed, one of its morals, which many of Hawthorne’s critics 
have been unable to find, is in opposition to the notion current in 
his generation that the preaching and practice of a “social gospel’ 
may be substituted for an awareness of individual sin. Hester tells 
Dimmesdale, ‘“There is good to be done!’ But Hester’s own social 
service does not give her peace, and Dimmesdale says (even before 
he can confess), “Of penance, I have had enough! Of penitence, 
there has been none!” 

It is in The House of the Seven Gables, however, that Hawthorne’s 
best general estimates of his generation may be found and in The 

2 Quoted in Conway, Life of Nathaniel Hawthorne (London, 1895), p. 118. 

3See my “Hawthorne’s Hester and Feminism,” PMLA, September, 1939. 
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Blithedale Romancq his most extended treatment of reformers and 
their delusions. wthorne himself insisted, both while The House 
of the Seven Gables was in preparation and after its publication, that 
it was a better book than The Scarlet Letter. It does have a wider 
scope. It was written at the height of Hawthorne’s powers and after 
a considerable and varied contact with New England life. The 
House of the Seven Gables is probably a more significant piece of social 
criticism than The Blithedale Romance in that it treats larger char- 
acteristics of New England life, more representative types, more in- 
clusive problems. The Marble Faun, which might well have been a 
great book, shows the first symptoms of the failing of Hawthorne’s 
power of construction; and in it, moreover, the discussion of the 
American character, which the device of placing Americans against 
an Italian background seems to promise, does not fully materialize. 
All in all, though it may be agreed that The House of the Seven Gables 
is not so great a book as The Scarlet Letter, in it are combined more 
of Hawthorne’s abilities and preoccupations—it is the best single 
representative of his genius and incloses more of his thought than 
any other book. Certain it is that it includes his best efforts to por- 
tray generalized New England types. 

The House of the Seven Gables Hawthorne describes as a “legend 
prolonging itself, from an epoch now grey in the distance, down into 
our own broad daylight.”’ Lowell wrote to Hawthorne that he had, 
in The House of the Seven Gables, 
with the highest art .... typified .. . . that intimate relationship between the 
Present and the Past in the way of ancestry and descent, which historians so 
carefully overlook. Yesterday is commonly looked upon and written about as 
of no kin to To-day, though the one is the legitimate child of the other. .... 
In his essay on Thoreau, Lowell makes an interesting compari- 
son between Hawthorne and Emerson: “The Puritanism of the past 
found its unwilling poet in Hawthorne .. . . but the Puritanism that 
cannot die, the Puritanism that made New England what it is, and 
is destined to make America what it should be, found its voice in 
Emerson.”’ These two passages represent, as it seems to me, a con- 
fusion about Hawthorne by no means limited to Lowell. Their in- 
consistency is typical of much Hawthorne criticism. For one of the 
social lessons of The House of the Seven Gables is plainly stated and 
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is indeed just what Lowell has implied in our first quotation. Haw- 
thorne says: 

Hence, too, might be drawn a weighty lesson from the little-regarded truth, 
that the act of the passing generation is the germ which may and must pro- 
duce good or evil fruit in a far-distant time; that, together with the seed of the 
merely temporary crop, which mortals term expediency, they inevitably sow 
the acorns of a more enduring growth, which may darkly overshadow their 
posterity. 


Yet Hawthorne is not so much the poet of past Puritanism that he 
cannot also be the critic of that society, that America, whose full- 
blown confidence Emerson affirmed when he said: 


Now that we are here, we will put our own interpretations on things, and 
our own things for interpretations... . . The perpetual admonition of Nature 
to us, is, ““The world is new, untried. Do not believe the past. I give you a virgin 
to-day.” 


If Hawthorne is aware of what has been noble and what has been 
bitter in the past, he is also aware of the implications of the past 
for the present, and of the present for the future. It is partly his 
sense of continuing tradition which makes him fear that doctrine 
the young Lowell preached and the mature Lowell recanted: 


Be true to yourselves, and this new nineteenth age... . 
Plow, sail, forge, build, carve, paint, make all over new, 
To your own New-World instincts contrive to be true. 


It is this sort of thinking Hawthorne represents in Holgrave’s 
well-known diatribe against the past. “Shall we never, never get 
rid of this Past?” Holgrave asks. “Just think for a moment,” he 
continues, 

and it will startle you to see what slaves we are to bygone times,—to Death, if 
we give the matter the right word! ....A dead man, if he happen to have 
made a will, disposes of wealth no longer his own; or, if he die intestate, it is 
distributed in accordance with the notions of men much longer dead than he. 
A dead man sits on all our judgment seats; and living judges do but search and 
repeat his decisions. We read in dead men’s books! We laugh at dead men’s 
jokes, and cry at dead men’s pathos! We are sick of dead men’s diseases, 
physical and moral, and die of the same remedies with which dead doctors 
killed their patients! We worship the living Deity according to dead men’s 
forms and creeds. Whatever we seek to do, of our own free motion, a dead 
man’s icy hand obstructs us. 
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The likeness of all this to the thought of Hawthorne’s transcenden- 
talist and reformer contemporaries is obvious enough. He had al- 
ready typified the attitude in “Earth’s Holocaust,” when, as all 
books are fed to the flames, “a modern philosopher,” who is a sort 
of Emerson out of context, cries: ““That’s just the thing. Now we 
shall get rid of the weight of dead men’s thought, which has hitherto 
pressed so heavily on the living intellect that it has been incompetent 
to any effectual self-exertion.” But, ironically enough, there is a 
tradition, a past, behind Holgrave’s attitude, and to point it out 
Hawthorne makes him paraphrase Paine and Jefferson. Holgrave 
says: 

I coubt whether even our public edifices—our capitols, statehouses, city-hall, 
and churches—ought to be built of such permanent materials as stone or brick. 
It were better that they should crumble to ruin once in twenty years, or there- 
abouts, as a hint to the people to examine into and reform the institutions which 
they symbolize.‘ 


And Hawthorne’s point is not that New England should or should 
not form its thinking on the past; but that New England, whether 
for good or ill (and it will be for good and ill), cannot escape the past; 
and that to believe that one can either accept or reject the past is 
naive delusion, “that the act of the passing generation is the germ 
which may and must produce good or evil fruit.” 

In The House of the Seven Gables Hawthorne compares two strains 
in New England—the lineal descendants of Puritan aristocracy in 
the Pyncheons and the rising new, confusedly liberal or radical class, 
as represented by Holgrave. The judgments are perhaps equally 
censorious, certainly equally detached. The Puritan strain has run 
out in two different ways: having lost its real religious center, its 
vital spirit, it comes to the faded gentility and ineffectualness of 
Hepzibah and Clifford, on the one side; or, keeping all that was 


4 Paine says: “Every age and generation must be free to act for itself in all cases as 
the ages and generations which preceded it. The vanity and presumption of governing 
beyond the grave is the most ridiculous and insolent of all tyrannies..... Every 
generation is, and must be, competent to all the purposes which its occasions require. 
It is the living, and not the dead, that are to be accommodated” (see The Writings of 
Thomas Paine, ed. M. D. Conway [New York, 1894], II, 278). Jefferson says that 
every constitution and every law naturally expire at the end of nineteen years (see 
Writings, ed. A. E. Bergh [Washington, 1904], XV, 42-43). 
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harsh and stern in the Puritan temper, it turns from high ends and 
is perverted into hypocrisy, self-aggrandizement, and avarice. Haw- 
thorne writes almost with malice about Judge Pyncheon, finally 
taunting him, mocking him, in that wonderful eighteenth chapter, 
with the bitter irony of death: ‘Will he bear about with him,—no 
odious grin of feigned benignity, insolent in its pretense, and loath- 
some in its falsehood,;—but the tender sadness of a contrite heart, 
broken, at last, beneath its own weight of sin? .... Art thou too 
weak, that wast so powerful? . . . . Nay, then, we give thee up!”’ Nor 
do the society and the political system which have elevated the 
Judge to wealth and office escape Hawthorne’s comment. The voice 
of the voters is but an echo of what the party bosses—a “little knot 
of subtle schemers’—“speak under their breath.” In his portrait 
of Judge Pyncheon, Hawthorne includes as penetrating an attack 
on the predatory character of American life as may be found in the 
work of any of his contemporaries. Indeed, this theme runs through- 
out the book—the organ-grinder’s monkey becomes the symbol of 
Mammon, and “more than one New Englander” doubtless ‘“‘passed 
by .... without imagining how nearly his own moral condition was 
here exemplified.”” And Hawthorne points out the confusion of spir- 
itual values with material possessions, the hollow self-satisfaction of 
an aristocracy of wealth. He is describing the whole class of persons 
to which the Judge belongs: 


Their field of action lies among the external phenomena of life. They possess 

vast ability in grasping, and arranging, and appropriating to themselves, the 
big, heavy, solid unrealities, such as gold, landed estate, offices of trust and 
emolument, and public honors. With these materials, and with deeds of goodly 
aspect, done in the public eye, an individual of this class builds up, as it were, 
a tall and stately edifice, which, in the view of other people, and ultimately in 
his own view, is no other than the man’s character, or the man himself. Behold, 
therefore, a palace! 
Hawthorne, knowing that avarice is really one of the seven deadly 
sins, asks a characteristic question: “‘What is there so ponderous in 
evil, that a thumb’s bigness of it should outweigh the mass of things 
not evil which were heaped into the other scale!’’s 

5 Judge Pyncheon may very probably be in part a caricature of C. W. Upham, of 


Salem; but he is also a generalized type, and Hawthorne must have made him so in 
order to balance the other generalized types in Hepzibah and Holgrave. 
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Hepzibah and Clifford, little less grotesque than the Judge, hardly 
more to blame for their decay than their own chickens for theirs, 
are dealt with in a satire at once kindly and sad. But their ineffec- 
tualness is fully displayed, as is the paradoxical quality, in Hepzi- 
bah’s character and situation, of her patrician ideals. We are intro- 
duced to Hepzibah at the moment of “‘the final throe of what called 
itself the old gentility,” a continually re-enacted drama in New Eng- 
land, more deeply felt there than the decay of hereditary nobility 
elsewhere, “since, with us, rank is the grosser substance of wealth 
and a splendid establishment, and has no spiritual existence after 
the death of these, but dies hopelessly along with them’—again 
Hawthorne’s criticism of an aristocracy of wealth. Clifford, poor 
broken aesthete, should perhaps hardly be made typical of anything, 
yet does belong to that large group of Hawthorne’s characters who, 
through their own sin or that of another, are isolated from their 
fellows. He would like to find spiritual sustenance in organized re- 
ligion, but, like the rest, his prison is his heart—“‘what other dun- 
geon,”’ Hawthorne asks, “is so dark?” And at least in two other 
ways he seems typical. Like many of his contemporaries, having 
been thrown off from his spiritual center, he thinks that even to him 
“the harbingers of a better era are unmistakable”—“Mesmerism, 
now!” and “these rapping spirits.”” Too, Hawthorne chooses the mo- 
ment of his pitiful flight from reality to put in Clifford’s mouth a 
statement of the spiral theory of Progress: 

.... All human progress is in a circle; or, to use a more accurate and beauti- 
ful figure, in an ascending spiral curve. While we fancy ourselves going straight 
forward, and attaining, at every step, an entirely new position of affairs, we 
do actually return to something long ago tried and abandoned, but which we 


now find etherealized, refined, and perfected to its ideal. The past is but a coarse 
and sensual prophecy of the present and the future. 


Holgrave is a rather more complicated character than the others. 
Miss Amy Louise Reed has pointed out that, in some respects, he 
resembles Hawthorne himself, that he is a detached observer, and 
that he cannot get close to people.® This seems just, but Miss Reed 
also cites as a parallel to Hawthorne himself Holgrave’s remark to 


6 “Self-portraiture in the Work of Nathaniel Hawthorne,” Studies in Philology, 
XXIII (1926), 46. 
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Hepzibah: “I find nothing so singular in life, as that everything 
appears to lose its substance the instant one actually grapples with 
it.” Here the association, in Hawthorne’s mind, of Holgrave with 
the unreality of the endeavors of transcendentalists and reformers— 
the disciples of the ““Newness”—is obvious enough. Hawthorne had 
called even Emerson “the mystic, stretching his hand out of cloud- 
land, in vain search of something real ....a great searcher for 
facts; but they seem to melt away and become unsubstantial in his 
grasp.”’? Holgrave, of course, is not truly Emersonian but rather 
transcendentalist, with friends among ‘‘reformers, temperance lec- 
turers, and all manner of cross-looking philanthropists” —a veritable 
“Chardon Street Convention” acquaintance! But Holgrave is more 
complicated than this. He is the type, too, of that new order in 
American society—discontented, class conscious, feeling its power 
but not knowing how to direct its energies. He was not born a 
“gentleman”; he is glad of it, for he feels that the terms lady and 
gentleman “in the present—and still more in the future condition 
of society— ... . imply, not privilege, but restriction!’ Yet in the 
action of the drama unrolled in the book he plays little essential 
part, and his whole life has lacked direction and meaning. Haw- 
thorne plainly makes him typical of the new American temper. 
His experience would fill a “romance on the plan of Gil Blas’; in 
his short life he had been everything from a country schoolmaster 
to mesmerist. He combines a conscience with an extreme “lack of 
reverence for what was fixed”; in his youthful pride he “imagines 
that the earth’s granite substance is something not yet hardened, 
and which he can mould into whatever shape he likes.” He believes 
in Progress and “that in this age, more than ever before, the moss- 
grown and rotten Past is to be torn down and lifeless institutions to 
be thrust out of the way”’; and this faith Hawthorne rather envies, 
even if he cannot share it. For (and this attitude recurs in The 
Blithedale Romance) a faith in Progress is to Hawthorne appropriate 
to youth, while to a modified and realistic faith in quite another 
sort of progress—to what Hawthorne called a faith in Providence— 
mankind must cling. Holgrave had that sense “which a young man 

1 The American Notebooks, ed. Randall Stewart (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1932), P. 157. 
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had better never have been born than not to have, and a mature 
man had better die at once that utterly to relinquish,—that we are 
not doomed to creep on forever in the old bad way.”” But Holgrave’s 
kind of youthful faith, attractive as it is, is not consonant with ex- 
perience. Hawthorne, in analyzing Holgrave’s error, makes his best 
statement of his own attitude : 

His error lay in supposing that this age, more than any past or future one, 
is destined to see the tattered garments of Antiquity exchanged for a new suit, 
instead of gradually renewing themselves by patchwork; in applying his own 
little life-span as the measure of an interminable achievement; and more than 
all, in fancying that it mattered anything to the great end in view whether he 
himself should contend for it or against it. 


“Yet it was well for him to think so,” for when Holgrave’s early 
faith should be modified by experience, 

he would still have faith in man’s brightening destiny, and perhaps love him all 
the better, as he should recognize his helplessness in his own behalf; and the 
haughty faith, with which he began life, would be well bartered for a far humbler 
one at its close, in discerning that man’s best directed effort accomplishes a kind 
of dream, while God is the sole worker of realities. 


And it is a fine ironic touch at the end which makes Holgrave, now 
engaged to Phoebe, want permanence and a fine stone house and 
become a bit rueful when Phoebe points out his new conservatism. 

But Phoebe brings Holgrave something more than conservatism. 
Phoebe has “‘not been brought up a Pyncheon”’ and is, according to 
Hepzibah, “no Pyncheon”’; she has fortunately escaped what was 
bitter in the Pyncheon heritage. She is, too, the country cousin 
quite untouched by those currents of thought which have thrown 
Holgrave out of balance; and she in her simplicity represents those 
sympathies which the overweening intellect hampers and may en- 
tirely thwart. She restores Holgrave to contact with his fellows and 
a sympathy for them which is not delusive. Hawthorne had been 
dealing through a long series of tales with the penalty for self-con- 
centration and the deified intellect. For Holgrave the peril and the 
penalty are averted through Phoebe. She becomes the symbol for 
that part of human nature which in Rappaccini, in Ethan Brand, 
and in Richard Digby was thwarted and dead. 

Holgrave is a symbol (before he falls in love) of that “morbid 
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activity,” that preternatural wideawakeness of which Hawthorne, 
in a different mood to be sure, had spoken in “The Old Manse.” 
In it the world is tormented by waking visions, and “stimulants, 
the only mode of treatments hitherto attempted, cannot quell the 
disease; they do but heighten the delirium.” Hawthorne immedi- 
ately added, “Let not the above paragraph ever be quoted against 
the author’; and here it is not quoted against him. It is something 
to have spoken, even thus whimsically, against the fetish of activity, « 
against a vague altruism unintegrated with tradition or religion. It 
is more to have typified them in Holgrave. 

Altogether in his culture and want of culture,—in his crude, wild, and misty 
philosophy, and the practical experience that counteracted some of its tenden- 
cies; in his magnanimous zeal for man’s welfare, and his recklessness of what- 
ever the ages had established in man’s behalf; in his faith, and in his infidelity; 
in what he had, and in what he lacked,—the artist might fitly enough stand 
forth as the representative of many compeers in his native land. 


It seems to me that some of Hawthorne’s critics may have misread 
his disclaimer, in the Preface to The House of the Seven Gables, of 
the portrayal of any specific locale or character. “The personages 
of the tale,” he tells us, “are really of the author’s own making, or 
at all events, of his own mixing’”—but are they not mixed out of 
the materials and traits of Hawthorne’s New England? 

The criticism of an aspect of real New England life in The Blithe- 
dale Romance has, of course, been recognized. Yet the attention of 
writers on Hawthorne has often been diverted from Hawthorne’s 
major purposes by two legitimate but minor interests: first, the 
question of how far the book reflected Hawthorne’s own experience 
at Brook Farm; second, whether or not Zenobia is a satirical portrait 
of Margaret Fuller. Hawthorne is not so much interested in attack- 
ing or satirizing or portraying the actuality of Brook Farm as he is 
in appraising the general tendency of his generation toward altruis- 
tic but unrealistic reform. 

Whoever has read both The American Notebooks and The Blithe- 
dale Romance will realize that Hawthorne’s use of the materials of 
his own experience is greater in the latter than ever before. But 
Hawthorne is not, as he himself said, ‘one of those supremely hos- 
pitable people who serve up their own hearts, delicately fried,” and 
little of a personal nature is revealed. What may be considered per- 
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sonal is the whimsical satire, through Coverdale’s experience, of his 
own Brook Farm escapade. A slight excision emphasizes the mock- 
epic manner: “... . I once had faith and force enough to form gen- 
erous hopes of the world’s destiny—yes! even to the extent of .... 
flinging away a freshly lighted cigar.” The neighbors, ‘“mendacious 
rogues,” asserted that at milking the altruists held the cows’ tails, 
“taking offense at the whisking”; that they cultivated burdock for 
cabbages and planted seeds upside down, which came up “stern- 
foremost” and had to be reversed with much labor; and that, as an 
ultimate catastrophe,” the “communitarians were exterminated, to 
the last man,” by severing themselves asunder with their own 
scythes. Yet, Coverdale says, “I rejoice that I could once think bet- 
ter of the world’s improvability than it deserved. It is a mistake 
into which men seldom fall twice in a lifetime. .. . . ” But Coverdale 
is aware of the errors into which the community had fallen. A new 
economic system could not develop itself as an island in an old 
one; he “soon became sensible that, as regarded society at large, we 
stood in a position of a new hostility, rather than a new brother- 
hood.”’ Furthermore, the members of the community were bound 
together only negatively, were brothers only in discontent; they 
“had individually found one thing or another to quarrel with” in 
their past; they believed the old system all wrong, but “as to what 
should be substituted, there was much less unanimity.” And the 
bright dream of a true balance between manual labor and the labor 
of the intellect died; the clods of earth “‘were never etherealized into 
thought,” but their thoughts became cloddish and their labor sym- 
bolized nothing. Finally, the effort at equality failed—Silas Foster, 
the farmer hired to instruct the altruists, and his wife and daughters 
were difficult to deal with, “it being far easier to condescend than to 
accept of condescension.” 

The question of the relationship of Margaret Fuller to Zenobia 
would be quite beside the present interest were it not that, if the 
book is seen as a satire directed toward Miss Fuller, its real meaning 
is obscured. Now certain parallels of detail (as Zenobia’s habit of 
wearing flowers in her hair) and certain parallels of general attitude 
(as Zenobia’s feminism) make it apparent that Margaret Fuller sug- 
gested to Hawthorne some features of his portrait of Zenobia; in- 
deed, Hawthorne told W. H. Channing that “characters like that 
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did usually come from living persons.”* But in The Blithedale Ro- 
mance, obviously, the unity of tone would have been entirely de- 
stroyed had a definitely satirical portrait moved among the other 
characters, who are generalized types. Most of the confusion has 
come about since Julian Hawthorne published Hawthorne’s passage 
on Margaret Fuller from the Jtalian Notebooks, and writers have had 
an opportunity to try to find in Zenobia the individual described 
there; although what that passage should have demonstrated is that 
Zenobia represented very little of Hawthorne’s opinion of Miss 
Fuller.? Hawthorne’s contemporaries, who had no opportunity to 
see the notebook passage, saw only very general parallels between 
Miss Fuller and Zenobia.”® 

It may be that Hawthorne, like Coverdale, was glad of his short 
contact with boundless social optimism; but he left Brook Farm 
with relief, and as early as 1843, only a few months after his formal 
resignation, he writes of it, in “The Hall of Fantasy,” with a rather 
heavy-handed irony. It gladdened him, he said, to meet in the Hall 
his old friends from Brook Farm, with whom he had “labored to- 
wards the perfect life They seem so far advanced however, in 
the realization of their idea, that their sunburnt faces and toil- 


hardened frames may soon be denied admittance into the Hall of 
Fantasy.’ Perhaps the idea of making a book out of his experience 
occurred to him in this year—at least Emerson and he talked of 
Brook Farm, “and the great desirability that its progress and de- 


§ Quoted in the Editor’s Introduction to The Blithedale Romance (Old Manse ed.), 
VIII, xx. 

9 Hawthorne and His Wife (Boston, 1885), I, 259-62. Personal satire commonly ex- 
aggerates the least appealing traits of the individual satirized. Hawthorne does not, in 
Zenobia, reflect his opinion of the personal unattractiveness of Miss Fuller nor his 
judgment that “she had not the charm of womanhood.” 

*° See C. A. Cummings, Christian Examiner, LXXVIII (1865), 98; Orestes Brown- 
son, Brownson’s Quarterly Review, VI (new ser., 1852), 562; Andrew Preston Peabody, 
North American Review, LX XVI (1853), 237; T. W. Higginson, Margaret Fuller Ossoli 
(Boston, 1885), pp. 173-74. 

*t Lowell’s Pioneer, I (1843), 52. This passage is not in “The Hall of Fantasy” as 
Hawthorne reprinted it in Mosses. By 1843 Brook Farm was in transition toward its 
second stage and about to adopt a program which, to Hawthorne, would have seemed 
less sensible than the original plan (see Codman, Brook Farm [Boston, 1894], pp. 25- 
45): 
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velopment should be observed, and its history written.” But Haw- 
thorne, in his Preface to The Blithedale Romance, disclaims any in- 
tention of judging “socialism” and denies that the book has any 
very close resemblance to the reality of Brook Farm. Brook Farm, 
“certainly the most romantic episode of his own life,—essentially a 
day dream and yet a fact,” gave Hawthorne, he says, the atmos- 
phere “the American romancer needs.” Hawthorne used the word 
“romance,”’ here as elsewhere, rather inclusively; his book is partly 
romance, partly satire, has a deal of melodrama, and yet consider- 
able reflectiveness. The title itself may have an ironic intent. In the 
book the types—“the self-concentrated Philanthropist; the high- 
spirited Woman .... the weakly Maiden... . the Minor Poet”— 
who are of the same genus as the types of Hawthorne’s satirical al- 
legory but somewhat more individualized, move against a unique 
background. There is much real detail, and Hawthorne seems to 
have intended not only to substantiate his allegory but to give a 
special effect of allegory proceeding before a backdrop of reality, to 
get that infrequent kind of combination of allegory and realism we 
see in Don Quixote. But the background, though real, though care- 
fully observed and recorded, seems fanciful, not so much because 
of anything Hawthorne has done to it as because the whole Brook 
Farm enterprise has a faery quality. Brook Farm, O. B. Frothing- 
ham remarks, “‘was an idyl... . in the days of epics.”” Hawthorne 
made his account an ironic idyl; and contemporary reaction was con- 
ditioned by, on the one hand, a resentful sensitivity to the irony— 
“a poetico-sneering romance” one community writer called the book. 
Conservatives, on the other hand, were confident that the book em- 
bodied conservative opinion of a conventional kind. But Haw- 
thorne’s irony cuts deeper than men of partisan viewpoints could 
see. 
The whole action of this idyl changing to tragedy is viewed by 
Coverdale, but Coverdale hardly participates in it. He may reason- 
ably be identified with Hawthorne, though his detachment, if it 
reflects Hawthorne’s, is also a necessary device for presenting the 
action—the full irony of the situation could not be shown, because 
it could not be realized, by a participant. Zenobia is “the high- 
12 American Notebooks, ed. Stewart, p. 176. 
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spirited Woman bruising herself against the narrow limitations of 
her sex,’’ and Hawthorne embodies in her career and his comments 
upon it his characteristic criticism of feminism. But Hollingsworth 
is the central character, more carefully studied than any other, 
about whom the whole action turns—indeed, Hawthorne originally 
intended calling the book Hollingsworth.’ As a “self-concentrated 
Philanthropist” he is the final example of Hawthorne’s studies in 
disproportionate development and spiritual pride. His particular 
philanthropy is the reformation of criminals. The project itself seems 
not to be censured, although it is significant that it is a reformation 
by outward means, a construction of proper environment, upon 
which Hollingsworth’s whole heart is concentrated. Hollingsworth, 
though but one of Hawthorne’s studies in spiritual pride, is the most 
impressive, because the most real, “exemplification of the most awful 
truth in Bunyan’s book of such—from the very gate of heaven there 
is a by-way to the pit!” His pride is the principle carried within 
himself which defeats his own aims. The “prolonged fiddling upon 
one string,” the “multiform presentation of one idea” had made him 
the “bondslave” of “his philanthropic theory.”’ ‘““The importance 
of his public ends renders it allowable to throw aside his private con- 
science”’; and, his spiritual pride being its own justification, he can- 
not “‘conceive that a man may wish well of the world, and struggle 
for its good, on some other plan” than precisely that which he lays 
down. Hollingsworth is, of course, an extreme reformer type—in 
modern jargon a paranoiac—but his obsession with a single idea 
and his absolute unscrupulousness in promoting what he conceives 
to be a good end have less extreme parallels in Hawthorne’s time 
and ours. 

The most important social criticism in The Blithedale Romance is 
not, however, in Hawthorne’s comments upon the reformer types 
Zenobia and Hollingsworth, much less in specific comments upon 
‘socialistic’ doctrines. The plan of the book—its very plot—is a 
subtle and penetrating criticism of altruism which refuses to be 
realistic, to accept the hard fact of human nature. There has been, 
in my opinion, a curious neglect of the meaning that is implicit 
in Hawthorne’s choice of action. It is against the idyllic background 
of a community of altruists and reformers that this drama of pride 


"3 See Editor’s Introduction (Old Manse ed.), VIII, ix. 
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and passion is enacted. The same old defects in the human heart 
are there too—the perennial snake in Eden. The tragic catastrophe 
may be melodramatic, but is is ironic melodrama, and has a mean- 
ing: tragic defeat results from the refusal to see human nature as 
it is. Even Priscilla, who might be expected to escape the situation 
in her simplicity, as Phoebe escapes in The House of the Seven Gables, 
is not free of the tragedy, but becomes the distressed warden of 
Hollingsworth’s troubled spirit. Zenobia learns the place of woman 
too late to occupy it; and even in her death, Coverdale says, there 
was “some hint of the Arcadian affectation that had been visible 
enough in all our lives for a few months past.” Hollingsworth, aban- 
doning grandiose ideas of reforming hundreds, finds bitter reason to 
start over with himself. 

Neither The Blithedale Romance nor The House of the Seven Gables 
is very good evidence for the conventional notion that Hawthorne 
was isolated from contemporary life, although Hawthorne is, of 
course, a critic, not a spokesman, of the spirit of his time. He had a 
healthy dislike for doctrinaire and a priori thinking and a critical 
faculty keen to penetrate false values. If his faculty was no more than 
that, he has at the least the credit of refusing the refuge of the un- 


realistic optimism of his contemporaries. 


WHAT IS BASIC ABOUT ENGLISH? 
MORTIMER J. ADLER? 


I. Introduction. . 

1. My reason for changing the title and theme of my address is 
that, on reading for comprehension and for appreciation, I 
have nothing to add to what I have already said in How To 
Read a Book. I am sure I don’t have to explain that book 
to this audience. And I hope I do not have to justify it. 


* Read at a general session of the National Council of Teachers of English, Novem- 
ber, 1940. 

2 Professor of the philosophy of law, the University of Chicago, and co-instructor 
with President Hutchins of the honor section which studies ‘‘the great books.” 
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....I hope you all know, as well as I do, how complete 
and dismal is the failure of liberal education in this country 
—at both high-school and college level. I am sure you all 
weep, as much as I do, about the fact that few, if any, of your 
students can read better than sixth-grade children, or write 
well, or speak well, or listen well. They certainly do not 
know how to read a book, either for comprehension or for 
appreciation, either to receive instruction or to delight in 
beauty. 

. Instead of dwelling on these well-known and lamentable 

facts, instead of repeating the therapy I have prescribed in 

How To Read a Book, 1 am going to try to explain why liberal 

education has fallen to such low estate, how it has happened, 

and what can be done about it. 

. And central to my explanation is the peculiar status of the 

teacher of English. The history of the teaching of English 

reveals, I think, the gradual decay of the liberal arts and 
the progressive degradation of the curriculum to its present 
state. 

A. On the one hand, the teacher of English is the most in- 
dispensable man on any faculty, for he is the only one 
left who is at all concerned with the liberal arts as the 
disciplines which train a mind for the most character- 
istic function of human life—communication. With the 
progressive decomposition of the curriculum under the 
shattering impact of the elective system and the in- 
sidious encroachment of the sciences, especially the social 
sciences, upon the field of humane letters, the English 
teacher has become the last defender of the faith that 
something can be learned from books. I mean books— 
not textbooks; I mean great literature—not current 
journalism about current events. 

. On the other hand, and paradoxical though it seems, the 
very reasons which make the English teacher the indis- 
pensable man are the reasons why English departments 
and English courses should be completely abolished as 
such. It is precisely because the English teacher is the 
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last—and often a very frail—vestige of the liberal tradi- 
tion in our education, it is precisely because he still 
cherishes literature and the liberal arts—though his de- 
votion (under dire threats) is often secret and uncon- 
fessed—that the English teacher should commit aca- 
demic suicide. 

. I am not recommending suicide as an empty gesture or 
as an expression of despair. I am thinking of a militant 
martyrdom. My simple thesis is that English—its 
courses, teachers, and departments—should be abolished 
in favor of the restoration of a truly liberal curriculum in 
secondary and collegiate education. The English teacher 
should cease to be a separate academic entity, only on the 
condition, of course, that every other teacher would be- 
come a teacher of English, or, to say more precisely what 
I mean, a teacher of liberal arts; for my main point is 
that what the English teacher is now trying to do, often 
half-heartedly, often unwittingly, and almost always 
inadequately, should be done by the whole faculty in a 
curriculum which is not atomized into courses or made 
chaotic by departmental prerogatives. Only if it is thus 
done can what the English teacher is trying to do be well 
done. 

4. Perhaps I have now explained my choice, as a title for this 
address, of the question, What Is Basic about English? 

A. In asking this quesiion I am not thinking about the 
tragic possibility that English may be the only language 
left in which civilized men can think and talk freely, even 
though that fact by itself would make it terribly basic. 
Nor am I thinking of the semantic invention known as 
basic English. I shall leave that sense of basic English to 
Mr. Richards. 

. What I have in mind is simply this: that if one asks 
what functions the teaching of English performs in con- 
temporary education the answer will show that these 
functions are so basic educationally that they cannot be 
performed well in a single course or series of courses 
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which the natural and social sciences still permit to exist 
in an innocuous corner of the curriculum. 

. I shall, in short, try to argue that what is basic about 
English is not the English language, but language and 
all its arts; not English literature, but literature in all 
its forms and all its books. I shall try to persuade you 
that every English teacher who is not a traitor to the 
tradition he has inherited should become a fighting ex- 
ponent of the curriculum which is now widely known as 
the St. John’s curriculum—the curriculum which devotes 
all its teachers’ and students’ energies to the liberal arts 
and the great books. And, let me add at once, there are 
no teachers of English at St. John’s, as there are no 
teachers of philosophy, or science, or history, because 
every teacher at St. John’s is doing what the best teach- 
ers of English try to do and fail in doing simply because 
it cannot be done as an isolated and restricted part of a 
curriculum. It can be done only when the whole cur- 
riculum is devoted to liberal pursuits and humane letters 
and every teacher is a master of the arts, toward bache- 
lorhood in which he is trying to help his students. 

5. To say what is basic about English and to support my appeal 
that you abolish yourselves and become undepartmentalized 
liberal artists, I shall now proceed to show, if I can: 

YA. First, how the liberal arts have suffered from having 
ceased to be the whole of liberal education and having 
become mainly the preoccupation of English teachers, 
their concern and almost no one else’s; 

. Second, how the study of literature—and here I mean 
the reading of great books—has become a special privi- 
lege instead of a general vocation, as the result of its 
being left almost entirely to English teachers, for in their 
hands literature has been reduced to belles-lettres, or, 
worse, to lyric poetry, or to poetry written in English. 

. In making these two points, and especially the first, I 
should like to comment on the rise of semantics, whether 
cultivated by philosophy or English teachers, as another 
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indication of the demise of liberal education and as 
another instance of a wrong or inadequate remedy for 
bringing it back to life. 

. Throughout all this please remember that though I come 
to bury Caesar, I have also come to praise him. Although 
I ask you to immolate yourselves for your faults and 
your inadequacies, I also speak a panegyric for the 
valiant effort you have made to keep the light of genuine- 
ly liberal learning shining, however dimly, somewhere 
behind the bushel basket of the elective system. 


II. First point: The liberal arts are three and one—an educational 
trinity which must function as a unity and should not be dis- 
membered. 

1. Explication of the point: 
A. Preliminary naming: by the three liberal arts I mean the 


arts of grammar, logic, and rhetoric. (For the sake of 
brevity, I am omitting the consideration of that special- 
ized version of these arts which belongs to the quad- 
rivium—the liberal arts of mathematics—the grammar, 
logic, and rhetoric of mathematics, as a special universe 
of discourse.) 

a) When the arts are thus named, the English teacher 
may suppose they do not all belong to him; for does 
not logic belong to philosophy, and is not rhetoric the 
province of that specialized fellow, the teacher of 
elocution or public speaking? 

b) But suppose I were to name the arts, not in terms of 
their analytical principles or in terms of their funda- 
mental rules of operation, but rather in terms of the 
operations they regulate according to sound prin- 
ciple. What would these operations be? 

(1) They would be writing and speaking—the initia- 
tion of communication; and reading and listening 

—the reception of communication. 
(2) And, of course, I do not mean the arts of writing 
or reading poetry, or the arts of speaking or listen- 
ing to political propaganda. I mean the arts of 
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writing and reading anything, the arts of speaking 
about or listening to discourse on any subject 
matter. 

(3) Thus named you will realize at once, I hope, that 

all these operations fall within your province, 
even though you also realize that, as you usually 
deal with them, you unfortunately restrict them 
to certain very limited subject matters. 
To the extent that you are concerned with these 
four operations, you are concerned with the three 
arts; and in so far as you are properly concerned 
with these operations, and with their arts, you 
should transcend every limitation of subject 
matter, for you should be concerned with every 
type and every phase of communication. 

c) But you may object that I have omitted the most im- 
portant operation and the most essential of the lib- 
eral arts, namely, the art of thinking. 

(1) Let me reply at once that all human thinking is 
of two sorts: the sort which is involved in dis- 
covery—learning without the aid of teachers; and 
the sort which is involved in instruction—learning 
with the aid of teachers, who already know what 
the student must learn. 

(2) Although in the history of the race and its cul- 
tural growth learning by discovery must take 
precedence over learning by instruction, in the 
biography of any individual, learning by instruc- 
tion is foremost. There is no point in any indi- 
vidual starting out to discover anything until he 
is well versed in what other men have already dis- 
covered and are prepared to teach. 

(3) The book which more than any other has misled 
millions of American teachers and distorted 
American education is Dewey’s How We Think, 
for it is concerned only with learning by discovery 
and the sort of thinking that there goes on. But 
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below the level of the university, apart from men 
competent in scholarship or research, the major 
learning is by instruction, and the kind of think- 
ing therein involved is inseparable from processes 
of communication. 

In so far, therefore, as I restrict myself to the 
basic education of youth—youth incompetent to 
discover anything by itself—I can say that there 
is no significant operation of thinking apart from 
such operations as reading and listening, writing 
and speaking, and there is no art of thinking 
other than the three liberal arts as arts of lan- 
guage or communication. 

B. Now let me explain why the three arts are co-implicated 
—always interdependent—in all the operations of com- 
munication. 

a) There are three things involved in all communication, 
whether in initiating it or receiving it. They are lan- 
guage, thought, and the persons who think and dis- 
course. (By “language” I mean any language, not 
just English; by ‘“‘thought” I mean, broadly, every 
state of mind or soul, feelings, intentions, perceptive 
experiences, as well as ideas and intellectual judg- 
ments. And, let me add, there is a fourth thing which 
I did not mention because it is simultaneous with 
thought and speech—namely, the object referred to 
by both thought and speech.) 

b) The three arts get their distinction from the three 
aspects of every communication, just mentioned. 
Thus: 

(1) Grammar is the art of ordering language to ex-/ 
press or to receive thought. 

(2) Logic is the art of ordering what is to be ex- 
pressed in language or of judging what has been 
expressed, and here there is a limitation; for logic 
is restricted to the communication of thought in 
the narrower, or more intellectual, sense; and it 
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must be completed by poetics as the art of order- 
ing feelings and imaginations to be expressed, or 
of judging such expressions. 

(3) Rhetoric is the art of ordering both language and 
thought in order to reach another mind or person 
effectively; or, if you are the mind or person 
being reached for, rhetoric is the art which guides 
you in yielding or resisting. 

The three arts cannot be separated, for no one of them 

is sufficient to regulate good writing or reading. 
Each requires the supplementation of the other two; 
the three must interpenetrate one another; they are 
mutually supporting disciplines for the simple reason 
that language without thought is nonsense; thought 
without language is ineffable; and both without con- 
sideration or the human context in communication 
are lacking in direction. (Discourse is not simply 
rational, but social, for man is not just rational, but 
socially so.) 

(1) Not only are the three arts (of grammar, logic, 
and rhetoric) mutually interdependent, but they 
are also in a certain order. Considering the ends 
and nature of communication, rhetoric is the 
dominant art: it is the art of writing, not a 
phrase or sentence, but a whole composition, a 
whole poem, a whole speech, a whole book; it is 
the art of reading, not just a part, but a whole 
communication. The use of grammatical and 
logical techniques must be guided by ultimate 
rhetorical considerations—the intention of writer 
and reader. 

(2) Of the two remaining arts, grammar and logic, 
grammar is ordered to logic when the intention 
is to explain or to instruct. 

(3) In order to explain the ordering of the arts in their 
tri-unity, let me expand a little on the multiple 
dimensions of rhetoric and show you how these 
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dimensions involve a diversity of logics and 
grammars. 
C. The most fundamental division which rhetoric considers 
is the division made by the difference between two inten- 
tions men have in writing: instruction and delight—to 
convey the truth or to create beauty. This is the familiar 
distinction between science and poetry, between intel- 
lectual and imaginative literature, between the use of 
language to express knowledge of reality and the use of 
language to create imitations of reality. 
a) There are, of course, subordinate distinctions. Thus: 
(1) In the intellectual dimension there is the funda- 
mental division between the theoretic and the 
practical, the former aiming to convince about 
the truth, the latter directed to persuade in 
matters of action or feeling. There is, in short, a 
theoretical rhetoric as well as a practical rhetoric 
in the sphere of intellectual communication. Un- 
happily, many regard rhetoric as restricted to the 
practical, to problems of oratory and propaganda. 

(2) In the imaginative dimension there are all the 
distinctions of poetry into epic, dramatic, and 
lyric, whether in prose or verse, and whether we 
call them epics or novels, dramas or plays. 

b) But, for our purposes, it is sufficient to point out that 
these distinctions require us to cultivate two different 
sorts of grammar—a logical and a poetic grammar; 
they also require us to cultivate many different sorts 
of logic, each with an appropriate grammar, a theo- 
retic and a practical logic, and within the domain of 
theoretic logic and grammar we must be sensitive 
to such varieties of logic as the historical, the sci- 
entific, and the philosophic. 

c) All this, I say, follows from a proper consideration of 
the liberal arts as united in a triplicate unity and 
under the aegis of rhetoric as concerned with the most 
fundamental canons of style, or, shall I say, the styles 
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appropriate for every sort of writing, the — to 
be detected by every sort of reading. 
2. Consequences of the point: 

A. I have said all this—much of which must be familiar to 
many of you—because of the educational significance it 
has. If what I have said is true, what follows for liberal 
education? What must be done to make youth com- 
petent as liberal artists and worthy of the B.A. degree in 
terms of the only relevant criterion, namely, that they 
know how to read and write? I enumerate only some of 
the more obvious consequences: 

a) None of the arts can be well taught merely as a sci- 
ence, having principles, or as a discipline, having 
rules, in separation from exercises in all the artistic 
operations, namely, in reading and writing, listening 
and speaking. (Thus, grammar cannot be well taught 
as a set of rules in isolation from the operations to be 
regulated, namely, writing and reading; this is even 
more true of logic. Yet much of our teaching is done 
contrariwise: students who have memorized gram- 
matical rules cannot put them into practice, cannot 
detect simple and complex sentences, dependent or 
independent clauses, in difficult discourse; students 
who can recite all the rules of the syllogism cannot dis- 
cover arguments and their relation in the reasoning 
of great minds, whose books they may be trying to 
read. Of course, much worse than this is the situation 
in our progressive schools where writing and reading 
are done in complete isolation from any acquaintance- 
ship with the rules of grammar and logic.) 

b) None of the arts can be well taught in isolation from 
the other two; for all three must be practiced simul- 
taneously in reading and writing, speaking and listen- 
ing. 

c) None of the arts can be well taught if restricted to 
some limited subject matter, such as the poetic 
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dimension of literature or the practical dimension of 
rhetoric. 


d) Since the rules which govern any form of writing are 


the same rules which govern the reading of that form 
of literature, no student can learn to write well what 
he has not been taught to read well, and conversely; 
and here reading is certainly prior, in the order of 
learning, to writing, for reading is easier than writing, 
as listening is easier than speaking. 

The practice of the arts requires worthy materials to 
operate on, for rules of art will not work on matter 
itself inartistically contrived. What I mean is that 
the greatest books in every dimension of literature 
must be the materials read if reading is to be well 
taught, for how shall anyone be able to practice 
reading, according to good rules, what was not written 
according to such rules; and, similarly, great litera- 
ture of all forms must provide the models to guide the 
novice in practicing writing according to the rules of 
these arts. 


B. In the light of these five points—and there are many 
others—you can see how defective and even defunct the 
teaching of the liberal arts has become in our education 
because it has been relegated to English courses, almost 
exclusively, or because the arts have been separated by 
departmental divisions or divided according to mistaken 
notions about what is proper at different levels of educa- 
tion. 


Thus grammar belongs to the English teacher, 
whereas logic belongs—if it exists at all—to the 
philosophy department. As a result of this depart- 
mental separation both grammar and logic lose their 
artistic usefulness; grammar becomes nothing but a 
set of conventional rules of English usage; and logic 
becomes an abstract science which has nothing to do 
with the business of reading and writing. 
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b) Furthermore, as falling to the English teacher, gram- 
mar is considered only, or primarily, in the dimension 
of poetic rhetoric, and all the grammatical problems 
related to logical rhetoric are ignored or inadequately 
treated. 

c) Furthermore, grammar is primarily treated in rela- 

tion to writing, if it is given any application at all; 
and it is seldom invoked in the reading of difficult 
texts as part of the business of interpretation and 
criticism. 
Furthermore, logic, in separation from grammar, and 
as the special province of the philosopher, degenerates 
into a discussion of scientific method and ceases to be 
the basic discipline of writing and reading, not even 
of writing and reading philosophy itself, as the writ- 
ings of most contemporary philosophers so painfully 
reveal. 

Furthermore, rhetoric, in separation from both gram- 

mar and logic, and relegated to courses in public 

speaking, ceases to be the dominant art, regulative of 

all forms of intelligent communication, and becomes a 

minor appendix of the curriculum. It is rhetoric in 

its most degraded state—little better than elocution. 

And without rhetoric, the other two suffer! We deal 

with short passages, not wholes! 

. Let me picture for you in another way the disastrous edu- 
cational consequences which flow from the dismember- 
ment of the trinity of liberal arts. 

a) First, the results of separating grammar and logic. 
(Equally bad results flow from the separation of gram- 
mar and poetics, but I shall confine my discussion to 
the first of these two separations, because the second 
is less drastic in English teaching.) 

(1) Grammar becomes purely conventional instead 
of formal. It is English grammar instead of uni- 
versal grammar—the grammar of any language. 
As a result, both teacher and student wonder why 
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they are bothering about grammar except for the 
purposes of polite speech and superficial correct- 
ness by conformity to “good usage.”’ But usage is 
arbitrary in large part; and the rules of a purely 
conventional grammar lack the intelligibility 
which belongs only to a universal grammar inte- 
grated with logic and poetics and subservient to 
rhetoric. 

(2) Logic becomes a purely formal science instead of 
a useful liberal art. It degenerates, as we have 
seen, into symbolic logic or logistics, which has 
absolutely no relation to anything. Even though 
logic be mastered as it is taught in philosophy 
courses, such mastery means nothing in the way 
of liberal discipline, any more than the mastery 
of the rules of a game would be significant if the 
game itself were never played. The student does 
not become a better reader or writer, a better 
interpreter or critic, a better thinker, a more 
orderly mind. 

(3) The quickest way to establish both of these fore- 
going points is to indicate the parallelism between 
the basic grammatical units (units of discourse) 
and the basic logical units (units of thought). 
(a) The parallelism is: words and phrases— 

terms or concepts; sentences—propositions or 
judgments; paragraphs—syllogisms or argu- 
ments. 

(b) Now the fundamental fact here is that there 
is no one-one correlation between the two sets 
of units. Thus, one and the same term can be 
expressed in various words or phrases, and 
one and the same word or phrase can express 
various terms; similarly, a single English sen- 
tence, especially if complex or compound, 
or both, does not express a single proposition 
but a whole series of them, and so forth. 
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(c) Now the separation of grammar and logic 
prevents the student from being able, in read- 
ing, to come to terms with an author by 
penetrating beneath his language; he may 
know all about propositions and arguments, 
but he won’t be able to find any when he is 
reading a book; and if you ask such a student 
to write a series of propositions he will give 
you some half-formed or overcomplicated 
sentences in an undisciplined effort to express 
his thoughts. 

(d) When I say that college graduates cannot 
read or write I am simply pointing to the fact 
that they have no effective discipline in either 
grammar or logic, either none at all or, what 
is almost as bad, the inadequate sort which 
comes from the departmentalized functions 
of English and philosophy professors. This 
is easily tested: ask a college graduate, as I 
have done when he gets to law school, to find 
the separate propositions in a single sentence 
or their connection in a paragraph; ask him 
to translate what a sentence says into another 
sentence saying the same thing but in differ- 
ent words; ask him to explain what an argu- 
ment means by pointing to the objects or 
experiences which the words refer to. 

(4) What I have here said mainly concerns the writ- 
ing and reading of intellectual literature, theoretic 
or practical; but the same holds for the reading 
and writing of imaginative literature in any of 
the forms of poetry; for even though grammar 
and poetics both belong to the English teacher, 
he deals with them separately—so pervasive is 
the atomization of everything into separate 
courses, given by specializing professors. 

b) Second, the results of separating rhetoric from gram- 
mar and from logic. Here I do not speak of the sepa- 
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ration of rhetoric from poetics, for the opposite has 

taken place: in so far as rhetoric is not just public 

speaking, it is reduced to a concern about poetic style. 

(1) Let me begin, therefore, by commenting briefly 
on the notion of style. Style is the most general 
rhetorical fact. But as treated by teachers of 
English, style is restricted to the consideration of 
poetic excellence: to effectiveness in the field of 
imaginative literature. 

(2) As a result, our students, if they are taught to be 
sensitive to, and critical of, whole literary works 
at all, have such sensitivity developed only with 
respect to belles-lettres, and sometimes they are 
so specialized as to be trained in the appreciation 
of lyric style and not even dramatic or epic com- 
position. Certainly they have no training in the 
analysis of expository works as wholes, no sensi- 
tivity to excellence in logical, as opposed to 
poetic, rhetoric. They would not be able to tell 
you the difference between the style of Plato and 
the style of Euclid, or why the Platonic style is 
more suitable to the matter which St. Augustine 
expounds than to the matter of Galileo, who tries 
to use that style; or why the Euclidean style is 
more suitable to the matter of Newton than to the 
matter of Spinoza, even though the latter also 
tries to use Euclidean style. 

(3) Furthermore, if rhetoric is treated in the logical 
dimension at all, it is concerned with oratory, or 
practical discourse, and even here the effective- 
ness of oratory is not made intelligible in terms of 
its grammatical and logical aspects, for rhetoric 
as customarily taught by English teachers is 
taught apart from logic and as a course which 
comes much later than grammar. 

D. I conclude, therefore, that the liberal arts have fallen on 
evil days as the result of curricular arrangements which 
separate them into departments which prevent them 
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from being taught properly and which give to the Eng- 
lish teacher an impossible task—impossible even when 
the English teacher somehow realizes what it is, and even 
less possible when the English teacher does not know the 
burden which has been unintentionally imposed on him. 
a) Anyone will see this at once by considering the educa- 
tional work done by the Greek sophists and philoso- 
phers, the Roman grammarians and rhetoricians, the 
medieval masters of the liberal arts, the Renaissance 
humanists—in each case dominating the whole of 
basic education—and then comparing the work now 
being done by English teachers in their little corner. 
b) And if such intuitive perceptions have no authority in 
this day of educational tests and measurements, I sug- 
gest a test which will show the enormity of the failure 
in its full extent. Students have been tested on their 
ability to read sentences and paragraphs, and on such 
tests we all know that the average high-school gradu- 
ate is not much better than a sixth-grader, that the 
best high-school seniors are less than reasonably com- 
petent. But all such tests, even though they reveal 
educational failure, are much too easy. Test the best 
high-school graduate or, for that matter, the best col- 
lege graduate, or even the candidate for the Ph.D. on 
his ability to read a whole book intelligently—and let 
the book be a great book worthy of the effort—and 
you will be able to measure in no uncertain terms how 
complete today is the failure of liberal education. 
. Before I go on to my second main point, let me digress 
for a moment to consider an objection that some of you 
may have in mind. You may say that with recent de- 
velopments in semantics these deplorable conditions are 
being remedied. You may be of the opinion—for I have 
met some English teachers who are—that every English 
teacher should become a semanticist, on the ground that 
he will thereby unite grammar, logic, and rhetoric, and 
rectify the situation I have described. 
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a) Let me concede at once that there is some slight truth 
in this notion, for semantics is a general approach to 
the problems of communication. That semantics has 
captured wide interest betokens our vague uneasiness 
about the declining state of the liberal arts. 

b) But there are a number of defects to this solution, 
which I should like to call attention to briefly. 

(x) In the first place, semantics has been chiefly de- 
veloped by philosophers; as a matter of fact, not 
even by philosophers, but by symbolic logicians; 
and their conception of the scope of grammar is 
woefully narrow, stressing logical syntax to the 
exclusion of poetic construction, disregarding the 
field of practical rhetoric, as well as the whole 
field of poetic rhetoric. (Let me refer you here to 
an excellent article by Professor Philip Wheel- 
wright on “The Semantics of Poetry,” in the 
Kenyon Review, for the Summer, 1940, in which 
he shows plainly how inadequate all existing 
semantic discipline is for the understanding of 
poetry, and in which he criticizes, by the way, 
the work of Mr. Richards precisely on the ground 
that he has misapplied a logical rhetoric, or 
semantics, in analyzing poetry. An even deeper 
criticism of the positivism which underlies liter- 
ary criticism as done by semanticists is to be 
found in an article by Allen Tate on “The Present 
Function of Criticism,” in the Southern Review for 
Autumn, 1940. Again Mr. Richards is picked on 
as the target of attack, not simply because he is a 
leading semanticist of the Benthamic variety, but 
because he is the only one who has made a sub- 
stantial effort to apply that kind of semantics 
to poetry. I take it that Mr. Richards has lately 
repudiated his early scientism or positivism. We 
should be grateful for that, but even more grate- 
ful to him for having experimented so extensively 
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with an error, thus exhibiting the inadequacies of 
contemporary semantics.) 
In the second place, all modern semantics, in- 
cluding the work of Bentham and his followers, as 
well as that of the symbolic logicians and the 
logical positivists who used to be in Vienna and 
now circle around Harvard, Columbia, and 
Chicago, is at best a faint recollection and a gross 
reconstruction of the liberal arts—the trinity of 
grammar, logic, and rhetoric. Our most eminent 
semanticists regard themselves as innovators, but 
they are innovators only accidentally, through 
ignorance of the traditional teaching of the liberal 
arts. Not knowing how much there is to learn of 
their own semantic distinctions and rules from 
Plato and Aristotle, St. Augustine and the great 
thirteenth-century masters of the arts, and even 
from such moderns as Arnauld, the Port Royalist, 
and John Locke, they falsely suppose they are 
discovering, when in fact they are doing a very 
incomplete job of recovering, the liberal arts. 

Finally, and worst of all, this contemporary ad- 

venture in the liberal arts, which goes by the 

name of semantics, is fundamentally misguided 
because it is directed by false philosophical 
theories of the nature of man and of the world. 

(a) Thus Bentham and his followers are funda- 
mentally materialists with regard to nature 
and regard man as a creature of sense and 
passion but not of intellect and will. 

(b) Similarly, the symbolic logicians and the 
logical positivists are materialists or sensa- 
tionalists. 

(c) As a result of these philosophical errors, the 
modern semanticist is a self-defeating liberal 

artist, one for whom vast realms of literature 

become nonsense, because, by his principles, 
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the words they use can refer to nothing. He 
cannot handle abstractions; he distorts poetic 
references; he misunderstands the logic of 
oratory. Test him, for example, on Aristotle’s 
magnificent dictum that poetry is more philo- 
sophical that history because it deals with 
the universal. 

c) In short, semantics, like contemporary English teach- 
ing, is good in so far as it is the only vestige we have 
left of the liberal arts in our education and our cul- 
ture; it is to be praised as reminiscent and nostalgic 
of something better; but when we really understand 
what that better thing was, we must acknowledge 
that semantics, like contemporary English teaching, 
must be condemned for failing to do the very thing 
which makes it so basically important. 

III. Second point: Discourse is heterogeneous, but the liberal arts 
are unified, and therefore all kinds of reading and writing must 
be done together and not under existing departmental separa- 
tions. 

1. This second point follows from what has already been said. 
If the aim, in teaching reading and writing, is not simply the 
ability to write or read a sentence or at most a paragraph, 
but rather a whole work, then the teaching of writing and 
reading must be undertaken by a comparative study of all 
the different types of works, for otherwise the student will 
lack the rhetorical distinctions and principles necessary for 
guiding him in the use of grammatical and logical or poetic 
techniques. 

A. For the same reason that many English teachers now 
realize that it is necessary to acquaint the student with 
every poetic form—with regard to his skill in writing as 
well as his skill in reading—they should also see the gen- 
eral principle which is here involved. If it is true that 
the student has not learned to write well or read well, 
from the point of view of imaginative compositions, if he 
can read only lyrics or only plays, then it is more gen- 
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erally true that to possess the liberal arts of reading and 
writing, without qualification, he must be able to do 
every sort of writing and every sort of reading—at least 
every sort of reading. 

. Now this cannot be accomplished if English teachers re- 
strict “literature” to belles-lettres; or, if when they ex- 
tend their assignments to include other materials, such as 
philosophical essays or scientific works, they treat them 
all as if they were belles-lettres. Though a naturally 
great teacher in his day, John Erskine used to commit 
this fallacy in reading books with his students: he had 
only one set of criteria for interpreting them or judging 
them, exclusively “literary” or aesthetic criteria. For 
him to say that every great book should be read as litera- 
ture meant that only poetic excellence was worth dis- 
cussing. .... The opposite error is, of course, equally 
regrettable, namely, the historical, sociological, or sci- 
entific reading of great works of poetry. 

. Nor is the truth here a principle of indifference. It will 
not do to say that any book can be equally well read in 
any way. You can read it as if it were a poem or as if it 
were a scientific exposition. It makes no difference. In 
fact, the only error, from this point of view, is to suppose 
that books have intrinsic characteristics which cannot be 
transgressed without doing them violence. 

. The truth, it seems to me, is that every great work has a 
primary rhetorical dimension, poetic or expository, and 
exists in one of the subordinate forms of these. According 
to that dimension and form it must meet certain criteria 
of stylistic excellence; it must be submitted to proper 
principles of interpretation and criticism, involving dis- 
tinctions in grammar and logic. (This does not exclude 
secondary interpretations, for every great work has more 
than one rhetorical dimension.) 

. If this be right, then the liberal arts cannot be well 
taught unless in the teaching of them every different sort 
of book is read in the context of books of every other 
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sort; and unless every different type of writing is under- 
taken in imitation of the great models of every rhetorical 
type. 

2. I need not take your time to tell you that, under present 
educational conditions, the great books are not read to- 
gether and in intimate juxtaposition any more than the arts 
are taught together or in relation to all the books. 

A. Certain books belong to the English department; others 
are specialized in by the philosophers; the great works of 
mathematics, science, and history are not read at all, 
because these departments use textbooks for the sake of 
getting subject matter memorized by students who can- 
not read the great books in these fields and through them 
come to understand, not memorize, the principles of these 
subject matters. 

. I know, of course, that a large number of the great books 
on the St. John’s list are scattered throughout the variety 
of elective courses in an ordinary college curriculum. 
Many of them are, however, treated as supplementary 
rather than required reading, despite the violence done a 
great book by making it supplementary to something 
which is its inferior—an ordinary teacher’s lectures or 
the textbooks written by his colleagues. 

. But even if all were required, I would not be satisfied as 
long as they were split up into a hundred courses, sepa- 
rated one from another, and separated from instruction 
in the liberal disciplines of reading and writing. Shake- 
speare, Montaigne, Machiavelli, Descartes, Leonardo, 
Galileo, Bacon, Rabelais, Harvey, Newton, Milton, 
Locke—here, for example, is a heterogeneous collection, 
all of which should be read together by the same stu- 
dents with the same teacher. 

. It is, for the most part, only in the English department 
that books are read, not for their subject matter alone, 
but as occasions for developing skill in reading and writ- 
ing; and even that is rapidly becoming less so as English 
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teachers spend most of their time on the history and 
sociology of whatever it is they read. 

3. I conclude, therefore, that as books are now read in most 
high schools and colleges—even if they were the great books, 
as unfortunately in many cases they are not—the reading of 
them is not done in a way that facilitates the major aim of 
of liberal education, the development of liberal artists, the | 
production of disciplined, as well as cultivated, minds. 

IV. Conclusion. 

1. I return, therefore, at the end, to the point with which I be- 
gan: what is basic about the teaching of English is the 
vestige of the traditional liberal education it still exhibits, 
however poorly and inadequately. Hence, if teachers of Eng- 
lish recognize themselves as the only surviving academic 
representatives of this tradition, they should find it in their 
hearts to work for the abolition of the sort of educational 
system which now prevents them, or anyone else, from doing 
the main job effectively. 

2. If you, then, ask me what I am proposing to substitute, I can 
answer you in two ways: (1) I can refer you to the St. 
John’s curriculum as the only curriculum which is genuinely 
devoted to liberal education; or (2) I can answer you by stat- 
ing three negations which, if established, would create an 
educational vacuum into which genuinely liberal education 
would have to rush, if teachers and students still got to- 
gether. The three negations are: abolish all departments, 
abolish all electives, abolish all textbooks. 

3. Furthermore, let me point out that what I am saying ap- 
plies equally to high school or college, for we waste four 
years in American education, or certainly at least two. The 
kind of liberal education I am talking about should follow 
elementary schooling and precede the specialized education 
of the university. It should be the secondary level of educa- 
tion, and whether you call it secondary or collegiate, whether 
you call the four-year course in which it is given a high-school 
or a college course, makes no difference, for this is the educa- 
tion which should terminate in a B.A. degree restored to 


its proper meaning. 
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4. Finally, let me say that although the great books introduce . 
every subject matter into this scheme of education, its aim 
is not a mastery of subject matter but the acquisition of 
discipline. The great books, and all the subject matters, are 
involved, because without them it is impossible to acquire 
discipline, to train minds in all the skills of reading and 

| writing, speaking and listening, and, perforce, the skills of 

thinking. But the point always to be remembered is that 

the sort of education which consists in the mastery of a sub- 
ject matter can never be acquired in high school or college, 
for the students are much too young, much too immature 
and inexperienced, to get such an education in the full sense. 
All that they can get is the sort of education which consists 
in acquiring the disciplines of learning itself, so that, whether 
they go on to the university or not, they will be prepared to 
take care of their own education from that point on. This is 
the whole meaning of a liberal education as signified by 
bachelorhood in the liberal arts, for that degree should not 
be taken as marking the accomplishment of learning but only 
as indicating a man who, because liberally disciplined, is now 
able to pursue learning by himself. 


ENGLISH AS YOU TEACH IT IN AMERICA 
J. A. W. BENNETT" 


DEAR P——: 

I shall soon be leaving your hospitable shores, after five very full 
months here. If ever I am to comply with your suggestion that I set 
down my impressions of your universities, it must be now. But I do 
it only on condition that you come to England, when the world grows 
sane once more, and comment as freely as I am doing—‘nothing 
extenuate or set down aught in malice.” I certainly don’t want to 


t The author graduated from the University of New Zealand, earned his Doctor’s 
degree at Oxford, where he now holds a fellowship at the Queen’s College, and, after 
lecturing at Oxford and the University of New Zealand, spent several months visiting 
American libraries and universities. 
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perpetuate the bad English tradition—I suppose Mrs. Trollope be- 
gan it—of lecturing Americans as if they were cowboys in search of 
culture (you remember the Oxford don who described Harvard as a 
place he had last heard of “twenty years ago’’?). 

True, I shall make various contrasts with English methods and 
modes of thought; but I am well aware that these methods are 
not necessarily the image of perfection! Again, my visits to Ameri- 
can colleges have not been official, or even orderly. I think you agree 
that the dozen institutions I have seen, from coast to coast, are fairly 
representative; but I fully realise that my judgments can only be 
tentative—which is another way of saying that there is much greater 
variety in American standards and achievements than you would 
find in the same number of colleges in England. 

One thing the teachers of English in both countries have in com- 
mon: their subject is a comparative new-comer to the academic 
world. Indeed, the usual order is reversed, for English was firmly 
established as a teaching subject earlier in American universities 
than in England. The Oxford English School, in its present form, is 
barely fifty years old; that of Cambridge is even younger. So there 
is a fair basis for comparison with your achievements here. 

In both countries, too, the early development of the subject was 
considerably quickened by the boom in Germanic philology in the 
nineteenth century. The pioneers in this study were Germans, and 
the early teachers were inevitably influenced by German methods. 
In England, there was some reaction against these methods about 
the turn of the century, and with it a change of emphasis from 
philology to literature—partly because most of the claims in the 
field of philology had been pegged out, and partly, I suspect (the 
laws of Supply and Demand operate even in the groves of Academe), 
because of the growing number of women students, who were sup- 
posed to be better fitted for the study of literature. 

Fortunately, most English universities agreed that “Eng. Lit.” 
began at least as early as Chaucer; and in an academic system that 
had been based for centuries on a knowledge of Greek and Latin it 
did not seem unusual that students of English Literature should be 
required to learn the grammar of the language in which the earliest 
documents of that literature were written. Such a pre-requisite was, 
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in fact, almost a guarantee of respectability. The result is that ‘“Lan- 
guage” and “Literature” have generally been on speaking terms. 
There has been coordination rather than conflict. “Pure” philology 
has perhaps suffered, and nothing has quite taken the place of the 
effective discipline it can provide; but most students are made in- 
cidentally aware of its larger lessons of historical continuity and de- 
velopment; and they have a better understanding of the sound and 
meaning of our early literature than they could ever get from trans- 
lations or modernizations. 

I would not trouble to repeat these simple facts if it did not seem 
to me that there are some signs in America of a separation between 
these two partners, which almost amounts to a divorce. I know that 
courses in Old and Middle English are included in most syllabuses. 
But I got the impression that they were treated a little grudgingly, a 
little skimpily, and that for most undergraduates they did not mean 
much else besides Chaucer and Beowulf. A few other couples, once 
happily married, seem about to break up; and I wonder if you do not 
make this process of divorce too easy in America. The polite name 
for it is ‘‘specialisation”; but the methodology of scientific research 
does not always apply to the teaching of English. If we separate 
“Speech” from language, ‘‘Dramatic Art” from literature, the study 
from the practice of “Creative Writing,” we are surely leaving each 
partner too poor to pay expenses. It was a surprise to find that un- 
dergraduates could take courses in “Speech” without studying pho- 
netics or the history of the English language in America; and that a 
young novelist could obtain a degree in “Imaginative Writing,” 
without knowing anything of the history of the Novel. I agree that 
his novel might be none the worse, and perhaps better, for this ig- 
norance. That raises another issue, which I must remember to touch 
on later. 

Fundamentally, this separatism (and it is not confined to Amer- 
ica) seems to be due to a dislike of the historical method as being dry- 
as-dust, academic, irrelevant. Here I’ve only time to point out that 
this historical approach has been adopted, in different degrees and 
ways, by some of the greatest artists of our time—amongst them 
Eric Gill, Picasso, Joyce. I realise, of course, that historical con- 
sciousness is of varying strength and found at various levels in dif- 
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ferent countries, and that it is expressed in a wide variety of ways. 
Most American students, for instance, seem “alive” to American 
literature, past and present; but they do not seem equally aware of 
the growth of what Mencken calls the American language. Perhaps 
you will have to wait until such works as the Dictionary of American 
English are completed, for such a consummation. But when courses 
in the American language become general, I hope that they will be 
linked closely with the study of American literature. 

I was struck by other differences in emphasis that seem to spring 
from an historical consciousness that is characteristically American. 
The Renascence, for example, often bulks larger in your courses 
than it does in England, where the word itself has almost gone out of 
fashion in literary criticism (perhaps because of the current inclina- 
tion to modify the violent contrasts between the Middle Ages and 
the Renascence drawn by the older text-books). I take it that this 
different emphasis exists because America itself was one aspect of the 
Renascence—and, for that matter, of the Reformation; perhaps your 
country, which has not yet been stained with the grayness and dis- 
illusion that has pervaded Europe since the last war, and which still 
represents a brave new world to many, is intuitively more sympa- 
thetic to the multi-coloured life of the Renascence period and all the 
energy and enterprise it generated. Again, I found that attention 
was focussed on Victorian literature much more often here than in 
England. One reason, presumably, is that American literature came 
of age last century, sometimes modelling itself on Victorian ex- 
amples, and American writers were in closer contact with their Eng- 
lish contemporaries than they have ever been, or wished to be, since. 
A less conscious but equally powerful reason may be that something 
of Victorian idealism and individualism (which in one direction pro- 
duced the doctrine of Free Trade, in another Samuel Smiles’s Se/f- 
Help) still survives and even flourishes here: your climate of opinion 
enables you to understand the Victorians better, perhaps, than we 
can. I pass over the materialistic suggestion that this period was the 
only one left to be sliced up for research, and that American scholars, 
with characteristic foresight, got in first. It does not take account of 
all the facts! Whatever the reason, the results have been abundantly 
worthwhile: the attention recently paid here to Matthew Arnold, for 
example, must put English critics to shame. 
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But it is perhaps a consequence of the pre-occupation with these 
two eras that American advances in the field of English medieval 
literature, where for long American scholars have been in the van, 
seem to be slackening. The doyens have retired, and there are few to 
take their place—and this at a time when texts and other material 
are more accessible here than ever before, as the progress in other 
medieval studies, as symbolised by Speculum, clearly indicates. The 
halt, I am sure, is merely temporary; but I feel that it is directly con- 
nected with the small amount of attention paid in ordinary courses 
to pre-Chaucerian language and literature. I realise that it is largely 
a matter of balance, and that the process of adjustment must always 
be delicate. But one does not have to be a neo-Thomist in order to 
be qualified to emphasise the value of the study of medieval litera- 
ture at this point of time. 

You will have one weighty retort to this criticism: “lack of time 
and lack of teachers.’”’ I admit the force of this argument, and agree 
that it would be fatal to overcrowd syllabuses any further. I am not 
advocating expansion, but a more economical use of those resources 
you have. Most teachers I have met agree that the freshman com- 
position courses, for example, entail much useless drudgery, and that 
it would be more appropriate if this work were done before the stu- 
dent enters college. Such a change would at once free part of your 
faculties for more productive work, and raise the standard of teach- 
ing. As it is, these courses surely tie the freshman down to earlier 
habits of study instead of preparing him for a more critical and com- 
prehensive approach. Many (though not all) of the “Readers’’ de- 
signed for these courses seem suited to the schoolroom rather than to 
the library. Feeding the young on gobbets must surely delay for 
them that recognition of the individuality of a book or an author 
which is one of the prime pleasures of literature. These biblia abiblia 
usually involve the dissection of many good books to make a few 
heavy ones. That they are, supposedly, remunerative is nothing in 
their disfavour. Dr. Johnson would certainly have approved of any 
desire their compilers may have for pocket-money—but I doubt 
whether he would have felt that these selections were the best way 
“to teach the young idea how to shoot.” Frequently extracts from 
living writers give an air of contemporaneity; but they may also give 
a false prestige to the writer chosen, and a limited or even misleading 
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view of his work. They may even defeat the very purpose for which 
they are intended: they may help to reduce all literature to an 
academic study. Examinations are a cruel necessity, and the less 
they lay their dead hand on current books the greater the student’s 
capacity for testing his own standards of enjoyment. 

The question, “Should there be courses in contemporary litera- 
ture?”’ leads me inevitably to the feature of some of your curricula 
which most interests an English visitor: the Schools of what is rather 
ambiguously called “‘Creative Writing.”” I presume that one purpose 
the founders of such schools had in mind was to banish the notion 
that literature stopped with Tennyson, or even with Whitman. I 
heartily sympathise with this impulse: it is obviously good that stu- 
dents should realise that writing is a living art, and that they should 
have some contact with contemporary writers. But, clearly, in the 
work of these schools everything depends on the teacher. He may be 
a good novelist or poet or journalist, but this does not necessarily 
mean that he will be a good critic. He may have a strong influence 
over his pupils, but this may merely turn them into his imitators or 
idolaters. He may not want to teach at all, but may be tempted by the 
prospect of security; even if he does no harm to his pupils, he may do 
harm to himself. Besides, any attempt to teach the art of imagina- 
tive writing surely presupposes an agreed aesthetic—and discovering 
that usually turns out to be a full-time occupation. Incidentally, 
I’ve still to learn how one works out the equation that x poems = 
y short stories = 1 novel = 1 degree. 

But to criticise these schools of writing is not my main concern; 
they can be judged only by results. They interest me insofar as they 
form another characteristically American phenomenon. They could 
never have arisen here but for the widespread eagerness to write, 
which has no parallel in England, where writers are still drawn from a 
comparatively restricted class, and where very few go through the 
equivalent of that sodajerking stage which seems an accepted part of 
American education. The mere variety of human experience which 
the young American writer contrives to assimilate is probably one 
reason why American novelists are more popular in England than 
English novelists are in America. 

I’m not going to expatiate on the American fondness for research 
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—another feature of your educational system that sometimes in- 
trigues visiting scholars. Most of the research students I met seemed 
to be well-trained and to be doing useful work. I did sometimes feel 
that graduate courses consisted of rather heavy facades to ordinary 
workaday programmes (just as I felt that the criticism in some college 
literary journals hid rather commonplace judgments behind senten- 
tious phrases). But the real perversions of graduate study seem to be 
flourishing in nonliterary fields. Why must guileless physical educa- 
tors be compelled to write high-sounding dissertations like: ““A study 
of the movement pattern of football guards leading interference,” 
or: “A study of the effects of hard usage upon the feet of college 
women’’? I think we must all disabuse ourselves of the notion that 
research is the goal to which education must aspire. Otherwise, be- 
fore long we shall be identifying culture with PMLA or the Review 
of English Studies. 

Your facilities for research are proverbial, and I have nothing but 
admiration for them and for the enthusiasm behind such projects as 
the American dictionary and the linguistic atlas. I hope that in the 
future they will lead to even closer cooperation between American 
and English scholars (we could probably learn much from you, for 
example, in the study of dialects), and that intercourse between them 
will not be confined to hurried dashes to the Huntington or the 
Bodleian. 

But in the last analysis it is the quality of the average student, and 
not of the professional researcher, that we must consider. I feel that 
your colleges would gain greatly if their standards of entrance were 
more uniform; yet from the almost infinite variety of your under- 
graduates you perhaps reap something in human value that the more 
rigid academic systems of Europe do not always preserve. Educa- 
tion is the real criterion of a nation’s claim to be a democracy. One 
inevitable consequence in England of the present war will be the 
further democratisation of our university system. In this respect it 
is likely to approach increasingly close to yours. If this is the out- 
come it may well compensate for the loss of buildings, books, and 
some of “the last enchantments of the Middle Age.” 


LITERATURE COURSES FOR TERMINAL 
STUDENTS’ 


Cc. B. GRAHAM? 


At present one of the significant trends in junior colleges is the 
concern of administrators and instructors with the problem of ter- 
minal education. A glance at the October, 1940, issue of the Junior 
College Journal reveals the fact that conferences, speeches, articles, 
and even the preparation of an extensive bibliography on this sub- 
ject are the order of the day.’ 

Previously educators have sought to meet the needs of terminal 
students by offering courses designed to prepare them for particular 
vocations. One-third of our junior college students, says the Com- 
mission on Junior College Terminal Education, are already enrolled 
in terminal curriculums.‘ But aside from the addition of new 
courses there remains the problem of adapting already existing 
courses to the needs of those students whose formal education ends 
with their graduation from the junior college. 

In this paper I propose to consider what changes, if any, should 
be made in our literature courses to adapt them to the needs of 
terminal students. It is reasonable to conclude that we should mod- 
ify these courses if either of the following statements is true: (1) 
the terminal student is markedly different from the nonterminal 


t Read before the English section of the Eighth Annual Meeting of the Illinois As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges, November, 1940. 

? Dr. Graham, instructor in English, Wright Junior College, Chicago, is a product 
of Ohio State University and has taught seventeen years in high school, junior college, 
and university. 

3 For example, a series of twenty conferences under the auspices of the Commission 
on Junior College Terminal Education has been held during the months of September, 
Octover, and November, 1940. The 1940 program of the National Council of Teachers 
of English includes a special section meeting devoted to the problems of junior college 
English, among which the problem of terminal courses can hardly be ignored. The bibli- 
ography on terminal education, consisting of more than fourteen hundred titles, has 
just been completed by Miss Lois Engleman, of Frances Shimer Junior College. 

4 Junior College Journal, XI (1940), 158. 
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student at the time he enters the junior college; (2) the terminal 
student needs a different kind of training in literature to prepare 
him for later life. 

There is no question that students differ widely in ability. But 
if we attempt to prove that terminal students generally have either 
more or less ability to assimilate a literary experience than do their 
classmates, I fear that we shall fail to convince the terminal stu- 
dents, the nonterminal students, the parents, and many educators. 
If we maintain that their background is different, we shall have 
trouble in explaining why terminal students and nonterminal stu- 
dents come to us from similar surroundings, humble or otherwise. 
If we maintain that their preparation is different, then we may be 
asked to explain the omniscience of their primary- and secondary- 
school teachers, who have known all the time just which students 
were destined to leave college at the end of their second year, and 
who have prepared them accordingly. If we seek to justify changes 
in our literature courses on such grounds as these, our experience 
may be the same as that of Mrs. M. T. Garrette; she says that, in 
organizing a course in fiction in Wright Junior College, she “looked 
in vain for a basis of procedure in the preparation or the cultural 
background of the students.”’s 

But perhaps the terminal student needs a different kind of train- 
ing in literature to prepare him for later life. At the Twentieth An- 
nual Meeting of the American Association of Junior Colleges, Dr. 
George F. Zook, who is well aware of the problem of terminal educa- 
tion, said: “Junior colleges . . . . should become cultural leaders on 
a broad front..... 6 Two years ago Dr. W. C. Eells, who under- 
stands equally well the problem of terminal education, said: 

True professional training implies a certain amount of general cultural educa- 
tion to make a man a fit member of his own professional group and the society 
of which it is a part. A professional man must be more than a mere technician, 
else he has no right to the designation “professional.”’ “Semiprofessional” [that 
is, terminal] does and should have the same connotation on a less extensive 
scale. The difference should be in amount, not in quality or type.” 

5 “An Inductive Approach to Fiction,” Junior College Journal, IX (1938), 31. 

6“The Past Twenty Years—the Next Twenty Years,” Junior College Journal, 
X (1940), 621. 

7 “Editorial,” Junior College Journal, IX (1938), 61-62. 
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It is significant that Dr. Eells has warned us specifically against 
the practice of filling the students’ time “largely, if not entirely, 
with vocational, or technical, or skill courses.”* Apparently many 
instructors are inclined to agree with Dr. Eells. Miss Marcella 
Gosch, an instructor in one of the Minnesota junior colleges, in dis- 
cussing the results of a questionnaire responded to by teachers in 
fifty-two junior colleges located in nineteen different states, says: 
“Literature instructors evidently deplore the trend that demands 
utilitarian motives for everything taught in junior colleges.’ 

Now, what is the place of literature in the junior college curricu- 
lum? Is it vocational, or is it cultural? No doubt all would agree 
that its immediate purpose is to provide pleasant, effective, signifi- 
cant literary experiences and thus to develop and foster desirable 
mental and emotional attitudes; its ultimate purpose is to raise the 
cultural level of society. Who can say, therefore, that one type of 
literature or method of teaching will lead to a more complete cul- 
tural life for the terminal student but not for the nonterminal stu- 
dent? If we propose to vary our courses on this basis, then let us 
follow our line of reasoning to its logical conclusion: let us distin- 
guish between the literary needs of the nurse and the secretary, the 
printer and the radio repairman, the aviator and the salesman; for 
example, let us inspire the future aviator with Wind, Sand and 
Stars, and let us regale the future politician with Country Squire in 
the White House. 

Under the circumstances it does not seem wise to modify our 
literature courses either because the terminal student is radically 
different when he reaches us or because his future occupation will 
be different. For that matter, who can guarantee that either the 
terminal student or the academic student will continue in the direc- 
tion he has chosen? How many of us are doing today what we, as 
freshmen in college, planned to do? 

I believe that we shall fully meet the needs of the terminal stu- 
dent by making our courses as effective as possible for all students 
at the junior college level; and, unless we maintain that our courses 
are already perfect, this is our real problem of adaptation. The 

5 Ibid., p. 62. 

» “English Literature in Junior Colleges,” Junior College Journal, X (1939), 199. 
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academic or professional student may, and no doubt will, take ad- 
vanced courses in literature; the terminal student probably will not 
have the opportunity. Furthermore, the terminal student will not 
be exposed to the cultural influences of the university. For these 
reasons—although the literary experience is important for all stu- 
dents at the junior college level—it is especially so for those who 
will not continue their formal education beyond that level. 

However, a pleasant, effective, significant literary experience does 
not mean a casual, haphazard exposure to some form of literature. 
In this connection let us recall Dr. Eells’s suggestion that cultural 
courses for the terminal student should not be different in either 
quality or type from those for the professional student. “Pleasant” 
does not necessarily mean “easy.” In our own college days the 
courses which we now regard as most pleasant probably were not 
easy. Few of us are willing to sacrifice standards for the sake of 
amiability. The junior college student, terminal or nonterminal, has 
a right to ask that we make our literature courses as interesting as 
possible, but he has no right to expect us to interpret culture as all 
sweetness and no light. 

For the junior college student, as for the great majority of read- 
ers, “the human value, the human experience that literature pre- 
sents, is primary.”*® In other words, it is the student’s response to 
literature that is important, and our problem is how to develop that 
response most effectively. No doubt all of us agree that the student 
should read and try to understand literature itself before reading 
about literature and that he should try to formulate his own opinions 
instead of casually repeating the opinions of his instructor. But just 
about the time we assure ourselves that we have achieved the de- 
sired results, some student blandly asks us what book will give him 
the necessary information about the literature he has not had time 
to read; or he confidently hands us a paper which contains no evi- 
dence that he has done any thinking, but which otherwise is as per- 
fect as literary critics and historians have been able to make it; or 
he amazes us on examination day with his ability to plagiarize at 
will from our own scholarly remarks made some three months before. 
Such a student has lost the benefit of his own response. Therefore, 


© Louise Rosenblatt, Literature as Exploration (New York, 1938), p. 8. 
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the instructor must convince the student that reading the literature 
itself—in fact, re-reading it—is of primary importance and that his 
own response will be given thoughtful consideration.” 

But the student should not attach undue importance to his initial 
response; it may have been given without reflection, or it may have 
been suggested by something in the student’s environment rather 
than by the literature itself. In other words, it may have been a 
mere stock response. Therefore, the student should be led to ex- 
amine his primary response in the light of his own life-experiences 
and the responses of his classmates. This process of communication 
is essential to the development of sound attitudes through literary 
experiences. A quarter of a century ago Professor John Dewey said: 
“To be a recipient of a communication is to have an enlarged and 
changed experience. One shares in what another has thought and 
felt and in so far, meagerly or amply, has his own attitude modified. 
Nor is the one who communicates left unaffected.’’* In 1930 Pro- 
fessor I. A. Richards of Harvard University recognized the neces- 
sity of examining responses through communication when he said 
that in many instances stock responses are “‘disadvantageous and 
even dangerous, because they may... . prevent a response more 
appropriate to the situation.’’*’ A more recent discussion of student 
responses is presented by Professor Louise Rosenblatt of Brooklyn 
College."* She mentions the danger of adopting without question 
attitudes based upon stock responses, such as prejudices and senti- 
ments arising from words like “home,” “mother,” and “my coun- 
try,’’*’ or from family and community background.” To this list, 
at the present time, it might be well to add the tendency to regard 
practically all literature as a form of social propaganda—a tendency 
not wholly imaginary, as many of us can testify. Professor Rosen- 

1 In this connection see Dorothy Weil, ‘“Techniques in Teaching the Humanities,” 
Junior College Journal, X1 (1940), 77-78. She approves the use of the short objective 
quiz, given before a selection has been discussed, as a means of checking up on the 
students’ reading; the device is equally effective in an introductory course in drama. 

12 Democracy and Education (New York, 1916), p. 6. 

13 Practical Criticism (New York, 1930), p. 241. 

14 Op. cit., pp. 91-128. 

Ibid., p. 93. 16 Ibid., p. 110. 
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blatt further points out that many of the attitudes and ideas habitu- 
ally accepted by the older generation have been refuted, and she 
argues that “a rigid set of dogmatic ideas and fixed habits of re- 
sponse ....is the worst kind of equipment for contemporary 
youth.’*? Having emphasized the fact that the literary experience 
is an excellent basis for examining and evaluating traditional beliefs, 
she says: 

It seems legitimate to suggest . . . . that in building up the habits of mind 
that are essential to the attainment of sound literary judgment the student will 
also be acquiring mental habits valuable for the development of sound insight 
into ordinary human experience and conducive to a rational handling of ex- 
periences in life itself.** 

Two corollaries to the process of examining student responses may 
be worthy of brief mention. It is obvious that the lecture method, 
valuable as it may be for disseminating information, must be either 
abandoned entirely or relegated to a minor position. It is also ap- 
parent that the social, and to some extent the aesthetic, approach 
to literature will be of primary importance and that historical and 
biographical elements will be secondary. 

In attempting wholeheartedly and sincerely to give the terminal 
student the kind of education that will best meet his needs, we may 
be prone to stress unduly the vocational side of education. No one 
believes more thoroughly than I that these needs should be met; 
but, as I have tried to show, neither the present development nor 
the future needs of the terminal student can justify sweeping changes 
in our literature courses. Our problem of adaptation is how to make 
those courses most effective. Remembering that literature is pri- 
marily a cultural subject, I have discussed briefly certain methods 
of making literary experiences valuable to the student, and I regret 
that lack of space has prevented my being more comprehensive and 
more specific. The methods mentioned, I believe, are sound, but I 
am quite sure that they are neither new nor startling; in fact, I 
believe that many capable teachers are already using them to ad- 
vantage, as the results will show and as thoughtful students, ter- 
minal or nonterminal, will testify. 

11 Ibid., pp. 150-51. 18 Tbid., p. 267. 


A SUBJECT FOR FRESHMAN COMPOSITION 
HERBERT WEISINGER' 


I 


An examination of several recently suggested syllabi for freshman 
composition shows that while there is fairly general agreement on 
the aims to be achieved there is considerable confusion and vague- 
ness on how those aims are to be realized. That is to say, while most 
syllabi are agreed on the principle that good writing is the result of 
clear thinking, when it comes to devising the curriculum which will 
carry out this idea there is a lamentable lack of specific suggestions. 
The reason for this situation is clear. As soon as the teacher of com- 
position tries to collect suitable materials for his course he discovers 
that English composition has no subject matter. Whatever the sub- 
jects of discussion he chooses, he is informed that he is poaching on 
the preserves of the economics teacher or political science teacher 
or science teacher. In desperation he finally devises a curriculum 
which has a little of everything and consequently nothing of any- 
thing but which at least avoids antagonizing his colleagues even 
though at the cost of effectiveness. 

‘It is my contention that if the principle that good writing is the 
result of clear thinking is to be at all realized, the teacher of com- 
position must assert his right to draw on whatever materials he 
needs regardless of the fields of specialization he must treat. As a 
matter of fact, the jealous guarding of the departmentalization of 
knowledge stems from a historical fallacy which I shall consider 
below. But for the moment it is enough to assert that the teacher 
of composition, while obviously not a specialist in any particular 
field of knowledge, has the right to consider in his classes not the 
technical information and the specific techniques of investigation 
of the several fields of study but their general significance in terms 
of human needs and aspirations. In other words, while the teacher 
of composition is not a scientist, he can consider the problem of 

* Instructor at the University of Michigan. 
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scientific method; while not a historian, he can trace the develop- 
ment of significant ideas; while not a political economist, he can 
discuss the merits of competing governmental forms. 

Having established his right to draw upon various fields for his 
subject matter, what should be the criterion for his choice of ma- 
terials? Since practice in clear thinking may be obtained on almost 
any kind of subject matter, the most valid criterion seems to me to 
be, what will be most useful to the student in enabling him to arrive 
at some understanding of the world in which he lives? Though this 
sounds pretentious indeed, the fact of the matter is that any com- 
position course which is based on the principle stated above does 
more or less try to arrive at some way of understanding; the trouble 
is that it is most frequently less. Moreover, since most universities 
do not undertake to provide students with a notion of how to think 
straight—logic and beginning science courses to the contrary not- 
withstanding—and since the very nature of freshman composition 
forces the teacher to accept the task of the larger inteilectual orienta- 
tion of the first-year student, he may as well face the task openly 
and devise a course which will enable him to do directly what he 
has hitherto had to do obscurely and with loss of clarity of aim. 


II 


I therefore suggest as the subject matter of a course in freshman 
composition a consideration of the theory of democracy. This con- 
sideration falls into five major divisions. The first division is de- 
voted to a study of language as an instrument of communication; 
this is introductory to the subject matter proper of the course which 
is treated in the four remaining units. In the study of language as 
communication three aspects of the problem ought to be given at- 
tention: (1) a study of the pitfalls of language, based on the work 
of Chase and Thouless; (2) a study of the pitfalls of thinking, based 
on Thouless’ How To Think Straight; and (3) a study of the perver- 
sions of language and thinking, based on the materials collected by 
the Institute of Propaganda Analysis. As a result of this prepara- 
tory work the student ought to have a notion of clear thinking, a 
realization of the limitations of language, and a suspicion of large 
generalizations and vague propositions. Not only will the student 
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have an indispensable tool in his new ability to think straight, but 
this ability will reflect itself in his writing by making imperative a 
clear and direct style of expression. 

We now turn to the subject matter proper of the course. The re- 
maining four units of the course are divided as follows: (2) defini- 
tion—building up the definition of democracy; (3) descriptive analy- 
sis—what has happened to democracy; (4) analysis—why this hap- 
pened; and (5) evaluation and synthesis—proposals for the revivica- 
tion of the concept of democracy. 

Unit two is devoted to an attempt to arrive at a more precise and 
inclusive statement of democracy than the student usually holds. 
Toward this end these readings are suggested: one or two selections 
from Lovejoy’s Documentary History of Ancient Primitivism, Peri- 
cles’ funeral oration, selections from Plato’s Republic, from the New 
Testament, from one or two of the early church fathers, from More’s 
Utopia, from Bacon’s New Atlantis, from Milton’s Areopagitica, 
selections from Jefferson’s writings, Marx’s Communist Manifesto, 
Mills’s On Liberty, Mann’s The Coming Victory of Democracy, and 
selections from President Roosevelt’s speeches. As a result of these 
readings a definition of democracy which includes the following con- 
cepts ought to be arrived at: belief in the right of all members of 
society to security and work; belief in equality of economic, cultural, 
and social opportunities for all members of society; belief in equal 
interest, responsible participation, and control by all members of 
society in the process of government; belief in the use and efficacy 
of reason and science in coping with the problems facing society; 
belief in the idea of the brotherhood of nations and permanent 
world-wide peace; belief in the dignity of the individual as a human 
being. 

Unit three concerns itself with what has happened to the promise 
of democracy. As introductory to this study, chapter i of Max Ler- 
ner’s It Is Later than You Think is suggested, for Lerner makes the 
point that the idea of democracy is not necessarily connected with 
and dependent upon any particular form of economic organization. 
From this point the frustration of the democratic beliefs can be 
shown in certain salient institutions: (1) society as an instrument 
designed to give men a decent living, i.e., security, jobs, health fa- 
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cilities, housing; (2) the professions, or the skills designed to make 
the social services possible (and here it ought to be pointed out 
that economic disabilities are coincidental with the frustration of 
skills); and (3) the cultural activities, especially education (which 
wanders into the same cul-de-sac as society and for the same reasons). 
In connection with this portion of the work the teacher may be wise 
in choosing one particular institution for more detailed analysis. 
The reading ought to be selected with the intention of showing the 
recurrence of the combination of economic and ideological frustra- 
tion, e.g., a selection on medical economics ought to be balanced by 
a selection showing the cultural significance of economic frustration 
in terms of human needs and of the halting of further development 
of skill in the medical profession. 

Unit four concerns itself with an attempt to discover why democ- 
racy has failed to live up to its expectations. Reading here ought to 
be from the chief contemporary antagonists of bourgeois democracy, 
namely, fascism and communism. The fascist materials ought to in- 
clude the attack on capitalist economic organization and its de- 
pendent institutions. 

Unit five deals with suggested reconstructions of democracy. The 
following political philosophies are recommended for study: fascism, 
communism, and democratic collectivism—the salient doctrines of 
each ought to be described and then considered in terms of the defi- 
nition arrived at in unit two. The readings connected with units 
four and five ought to be from the primary sources—e.g., Mussolini, 
Hitler, Lenin, Stalin, Lerner, and Chase. 

The classroom discussion will be based on the assigned texts; and 
from the reading and discussion suitable topics for written assign- 
ments will emerge. The essay subjects should be so worded that 
they will force the student to apply the materials read and discussed 
to a problem which at the same time demands his own individually 
worked-out solution. For example, if the discussion deals with the 
problem of free speech in a democracy, the following theme topic 
is suggested: “Imagine that you are members of a city council 
which has control over the renting of the municipal auditorium. A 
representative of the Communist party petitions the council for the 
use of the auditorium to hold a meeting in the course of which our 
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form of government will be denounced and another form advocated. 
How will you vote and why?” The organization of this paper will 
probably run along these lines: 
I. Introduction: what is to be demonstrated, i.e., the student’s position 
II. Proof 


A. Argument 1 
B. Argument 2 


III. Conclusion: if 1, 2, etc., are true, then I is true 


In other words, the form of the paper is a reflection of the think- 
ing which goes into it and the cogency of argument and the clarity 
of expression are visible proof of the quality of thinking. Then, 
during the conference period the instructor can point out to the 
student the organizational, logical, and stylistic errors found in the 
paper, and he can proceed to make suggestions for improvement 
along these mutually dependent lines. The writing thus becomes 
yet another approach to the main tasks of developing the student’s 
ability to think clearly in order to write well. 

The problem of a text must be met, and it is obvious that the 
present practice of editing anthologies which will appeal to the 
greatest number of departments without regard to unity of design 
will not be the solution. Either of two methods may be used singly 
or in combination: an anthology which contains all the readings 
needed, or if this proves too bulky, a collection of the basic texts 
supplemented by a special reading-room containing freshman com- 
position materials only. 


Ill 


Three objections to this syllabus will be raised. First, it will be 
argued that the teacher of composition is not equipped to handle 
the body of materials used. I do not see that there is anything par- 
ticularly difficult about the readings themselves; certainly the fresh- 
man instructor, who is usually a graduate student, is able to handle 
the history of ideas as part of his professional training and ought to 
be able to deal with contemporary problems simply in his capacity 
as an educated man. Or perhaps it will be suggested that his job is 
to teach sentences, paragraphs, and organization. Exactly, but how is 
it possible to teach the writing of sentences which say precisely what 
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they are intended to say, paragraphs which develop a point cogently 
and economically, and papers which argue a proposition through 
logically without considering the thinking of which the papers are 
but the expression? In short, the writing is the thinking. 

Second, it will be objected that the freshman is not able to handle 
the ideas suggested. This is basically a teaching problem and can 
be solved only by a change in attitude on the part of the teacher 
toward his subject matter. For the most part teachers regard their 
subject matter as information which must be mastered by the stu- 
dent; the whole e:nphasis is on the accumulation of facts. The re- 
sult is that the student memorizes only so much information as will 
get him through examinations, and what he takes away from the 
course is even less than that. I should like to recommend a shift 
from the accumulation of facts for their own sake to the humanistic 
interpretation of those facts. By this I mean that information takes 
on significance and liveliness only in so far as it is connected with 
man, his history, his ambitions, and his hopes. Taught from this 
point of view, ideas become real and vivid. If the emphasis is placed 
not on political theories but on how men try to devise ways of living 
together more harmoniously, not on formulas but on a logical method 
in procedure and thinking which is applicable to all fields of inquiry, 
not on grammar and rules but on language as a means of lucid 
expression and communication of ideas, then the freshman can be 
expected to have an interest in his work, no matter how difficult, 
for that work now has meaning to him as a human being with needs, 
problems, and aspirations. 

Finally, the charge will be made that the course is barely dis- 
guised propaganda for democracy. And so it is. But let us examine 
the charge. It stems from the notion that the function of a univer- 
sity is to find, record, and transmit information to students without 
in any way giving them a clue as to how to synthesize that informa- 
tion into a useful and fruitful method of gaining further knowledge 
and of applying that knowledge to the problems with which they 
as citizens come in contact. The modern university assumes that if 
enough facts are thrown at enough students over a long-enough 
period of time, they will receive an education. But, as I have tried 
to show, facts in themselves are of no significance unless they can 
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be brought together into the making of positive attitudes and beliefs, 
and for this task the university refuses to take any responsibility. 
What is the consequence? Because the students are confused by the 
unrelated multiplicity of the facts which they have to remember 
and which they have no notion of how to tie together, they fall prey 
to every group which offers a positive philosophy, no matter how 
specious or dangerous. Since the university refuses to give them any 
cogent and worth-while way of thinking and doing, students inev- 
itably turn to those institutions which consider themselves capable 
of doing so, and in almost every case the attitudes they thus pick 
up are the complete negation of the values for which the university 
stands. Tolerance, understanding, honesty, a sense of the dignity 
of human beings, faith in the possibility of improvement through 
reasonable and decent action, all these values which the university 
alone can inculcate, it dares not pass on to its students. 

Why? I should like to suggest two reasons for the frustration of 
the function of the modern university. In the first place, the appeal 
to impartiality which the university makes is the result of a mis- 
interpretation of the history of science. When modern liberalism 
first began to assert its claims it had to remove the process of search- 
ing for truth from the hands of an ecclesiastical totalitarianism and 
so raised the slogan of pure science. But what was intended was the 
secularization of knowledge only and not the divorce of science 
from society; indeed, the seventeenth-century English scientists ex- 
erted all their efforts to follow the Baconian dictum to produce fruit, 
that is, knowledge useful for the advancement of mankind. What 
has happened is that the modern university has taken over the slogan 
but has forgotten the circumstances under which the slogan was 
raised. And with the increase of knowledge came the notion of spe- 
cialization and departmentalization which was supposed to guaran- 
tee independence and objectivity of research. The result is seen to- 
day: there are departments of English, French, German, and Italian 
literature, though literary ideas and forms are cosmopolitan and 
know no national boundaries; there are departments of chemistry, 
physics, biology, and zoélogy, but nowhere is scientific method con- 
sidered as a tool for clear thinking; there are departments of eco- 
nomics, history, political science, and law, but the student is not 
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recognized as a citizen in the making. In short, we have a hundred 
departments and schools, and not a single unifying thread to bind 
their teachings together into a coherent philosophy which the stu- 
dent can take away with him for his use. 

But perhaps the university is more cognizant of the problem than 
I suggest. If so, then it means that the university does not dare 
develop specific attitudes and formulate constructive philosophies. 
The affirmation of the values I have included in my definition of 
democracy, the unhesitating extension of those values to all men, 
the denunciation of the institutions and men who would block this 
process, the devising of ways to make those values real and practical, 
these should be the purposes of the university in a democracy, and, 
if the university fails to perform its function, then the only conclu- 
sion to come to is that it has traded honesty for respectability, 
truth for expediency, the world as it ought to be for the world as it 
is. For the university must never compromise with the world; what 
it believes in, because it has come to those beliefs as a result of the 
most rigorous and honest thinking it is capable of doing, it must 
stick by regardless of what others, whatever their position and 
power, may think. It is for the fearless affirmation of values that 
the university must maintain its independence to consider all prob- 
lems in the best way it can—by the application of scientific method 
—and to come to its conclusions unhampered by any consideration 
but the well-being and advancement of all. 

The course I have described is bound to fail if the English teacher 
is alone in his attempt to give the student a conception of sound 
method by which he can arrive at worth-while standards; that should 
be the function of the university as a whole. The university in a 
democracy should teach the meaning of democracy. But this is not 
to propagandize, for democracy is the only philosophy which dares 
include in it the use of scientific method, which alone, of all methods 
of inquiry, is capable of self-examination. If to teach students how 
to think straight and to examine their beliefs in an effort to better 
their beliefs is propaganda, then by all means let the university 
propagandize. Democracy is failing today because its citizens do 
not know what it means or how it can be defended. They think that 
their only defense is recourse to arms; but France had arms enough. 
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France fell because her citizens, and especially her leaders, did not 
have a faith in democracy which was based on an intelligent under- 
standing of it. That failure is present in the United States today, 
and the responsibility for it will continue to rest in large part on 
the universities until they repudiate the notion that their function 
is merely to transmit and begin to stand for significant values, re- 
gardless of the consequences which the ignorant and prejudiced will 
be quick to heap on them; certainly, this is no time for cowardice. 
In a world in which reason, decency, and the dignity of the individ- 
ual are more and more scorned, the universities must be the first 
to prove that these values are worth maintaining. 

In his definition of a great man, Milton wrote: “He alone is 
worthy of the appellation, who either does great things, or teaches 
how they may be done, or describes them with a suitable majesty 
when they have been done; but those only are great things which 
tend to render life more happy, which increase the innocent en- 
joyments and comforts of existence, or which pave the way to a 
state of future bliss more permanent and more pure.” I trust the 
reference to teachers will not go unnoticed. 


ROUND TABLE 


THE HANDBOOKS AND THE STUDENTS 
A QUESTION OF AGREEMENT 


When the old problem of concord with either and or appeared in its 
most vicious form in a daily “Exercise on Agreement” recently assigned 
to ninety unsuspecting students in freshman English, it brought a well- 
deserved sense of shame, which led me into a face-saving examination of 
handbooks, practice leaves, and philological treatises. If the handbook 
men say several quite contradictory things, if Jespersen, Dean Alford, 
and Curme say something else, and if the English and American stylists 
follow their own sweet usage, what is the lowly instructor of English to 
do? The answer may be implied in the offending sentence, which seemed 
innocently imbedded in an “Exercise” in a favorite handbook: “Either 
you or I (am or are) making a mistake.” (Dean Alford would ask for is 
as a third alternative.) Indeed, we both (author and teacher) may be 
making a serious mistake in presenting an illogical sentence to students 
who are laboring to master the simple rules of agreement. As long as 
recent practice manuals and rule books make the issue unavoidable by 
means of disputable exercises and illustrations, and as long as students 
meet these forms in their general reading, a search for a defensible point 
of view is in order. 

First, what do the handbooks recommend? In heavy print, preceded by 
the customary small letter, most authors state that when a subject is 
made up of both plural and singular substantives, joined by oer or nor, 
the verb agrees with the nearer. The examples are frequently simple sen- 
tences with subjects in the third person only. Some of the writers provide 
for differences in person in such illustrations as “Either John or I am” 
and “Either I or John is.” Allowance for variant usage by good writers is 
made in the observation that “ ‘Either John or I is’ may be found, and 
occasionally, ‘Either John or I are.’”’ Some rule books go into the in- 
tricacies of examples labeled “Right,” “Wrong,” “Awkward,” and “Bet- 
ter,” with “Right” and “Better” significantly avoiding the issue. Fre- 
quently the “Wrong” combination is “common in colloquial usage.” A 
few authors explicitly tell the student to recast combinations which are 
“especially troublesome,” “‘not normal,” or “‘questionable.”” We may ob- 
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ject that the tenor of such exhortations to shun the issue is not always 
good for the undergraduate mind: as one handbook writer puts it, “If 
you are in doubt as to the correct form, your prudence and good sense 
should advise you to dodge the problem by writing, ‘Either Don is re- 
sponsible or I am.’”’ If there is a correct form, should we ask the con- 
scientious student to rely on prudence rather than knowledge? Would it 
not be just as reasonable to ask him to choose a synonym if he cannot 
spell a simple word? 

But is there a correct form? Philologists recognize the same problem 
in other languages and admit a preference for no one construction. Jesper- 
sen writes that ‘‘Either you or I are” and “Either you or I am” are both 
“felt to be incorrect,’’ Grammatically allowable but “‘stiff and awkward” 
is “Either you are wrong, or Iam.”” No combination is “perfectly natural” 
(Language |New York, 1922], p. 335). 

Jespersen condemns Dean Alford’s choice of “Either you or I is wrong.” 
Alford admits that the soud is harsh and that usage would be violated in 
this combination, but he prefers it to ‘Either you or I are,” which is 
“grammatically wrong,” and “Either you or I am,” which is “surely in- 
tolerable.’”’ (See The Queen’s English (London, 1906], p. 155.) 

Curme favors the separation into a compound structure, “Either you 
are wrong, or I am,” terming this the ‘“most common usage” (A Grammar 
of the English Language |Boston, 1931], III, 60). Jespersen, it will be re- 
called, believed this form to be unwieldy. 

Since the grammarians and the philologists can agree on no one con- 
struction that is preferable, we may expect great divergence among the 
stylists of our time. Notwithstanding the recommendations of the hand- 
book men, the verb frequently does not agree in number and person with 
the nearer subject. Among the examples listed by Curme (Syntax [New 
York, 1931], p. 60) are the following: “Neither Isabel or I are timid 
people” (H. G. Wells, The New Machiavelli, p. 436); “Neither my dog 
nor I is for sale” (Thomas Nelson Page, John Marvel, Assistant, chap. 
xxvi) ; ‘Neither you nor I is necessary to the progress of that great Metho- 
dist church” (Sinclair Lewis, Elmer Gantry, chap. xviii); and “Neither you 
nor I are going to say a word about it’”’ (Marion Crawford, Katherine 
Lauderdale, I, chap. xv). The problem of number alone is met by Gals- 
worthy (The Inn of Tranquillity): ‘Neither author nor publisher are sub- 
ject to censorship.”’ In preferring the plural, he follows the earlier tradi- 
tion of Ruskin (“Neither painting nor fighting feed men,” from Fors 
Clavigera, Letter xliii, p. 219), Southey (“Neither the law nor the Gospel 
were introduced with such appalling miracles,” from Vindiciae ecclesiae 
Anglicanae, p. 478), Cowper, and Johnson. 
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If, then, agreement with either and or combinations cannot be described 
by “rules,” let our handbooks keep wisely silent; or let them ask the stu- 
dents to avoid the construction entirely, but on a basis of logic and usage, 
rather than one of confessing ignorance of a “correct” form or of dodging 


an issue. 
Dorotuy J. HUGHES 
UNIVERSITY OF NorTH DAKOTA 
Granp Forks, NortH DAKOTA 


HAMLET’S POLONIUS, AND SHAKSPERE’S 


As with our fellow-creatures in real life, so it is with our fellow-creatures in 
Shakspere. There neither is nor can be any exclusive or orthodox interpre- 
tation.— KITTREDGE. 


Hamlet’s curt dismissal of Polonius is so easy of acceptance that it is 
often taken as Shakspere’s summary of the courtier. 
Thou wretched, rash, intruding fool, farewell! 
I took thee for thy better, take thy fortune; 
Thou find’st to be too busy is some danger. 


Thus Hamlet, as he lifts the arras in Gertrude’s closet. In much the same 
tone he addresses the corpse while he drags the dead Polonius toward the 
hiding under the stairs. 

Indeed this counsellor 


Is now most still, most secret, and most grave, 
Who was in life a foolish prating knave. 


There lurks no equivocation, barring a typical Shaksperean pun, in this 
estimate, nor is there any hidden interpretation. Hamlet’s condemnation 
of Polonius’ folly lies open for all to see. It is of a piece with his irreverent 
jesting with the old man just before the arrival of the players. If Hamlet 
never showed respect for the Ghost, for Horatio, for Gertrude, we might 
not wonder at this treatment of Polonius. We can only wonder that 
Hamlet, alone of all the persons of the play, sees nothing of Polonius’ 
merits. But just because the play centers as it does about Hamlet and 
his thoughts and actions, it is all too easy to neglect any other evidence 
than Hamlet’s own about Ophelia’s father. It would be an equal folly 
to set out to refute entirely Hamlet’s judgment. But there are in the 
play, if not statements, pictures of another Polonius than the one Hamlet 
sees. 
The courtier is continually “busy,” even as Hamlet says of him, in 
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the interests of the crown. He is obviously no new-made adviser to the 
king, brought into power by the new ruler. For many years he has served 
the state and, in a brief two months, has already won with Claudius the 
reputation for a certain astuteness. 

Hath there been such a time,—I’d fain know that,— 

That I have positively said, “ ’Tis so,” 

When it prov’d otherwise? 


Polonius asks; and Claudius does not hesitate to answer, 
Not that I know. 


We must not forget that the king is seeking information and that any 
discrediting of Polonius at this point might withhold it; but we may, 
nevertheless, be allowed to credit the king with sincerity at this time. 
The queen is present. In Polonius’ willingness to help by using Ophelia 
as a decoy and in his hiding behind the arras with the king’s consent the 
courtier manifests a devotion to kingship comparable to that of York in 
Richard II—ready to make any sacrifice, even of his own children, to 
God’s divinely appointed representative. Claudius, however, does not 
always show full confidence in the acuteness of Polonius in the matter of 
“‘Hamlet’s transformation.”’ His doubt is noticeable especially, of course, 
after Claudius and Polonius have been eavesdroppers together. Yet else- 
where the king’s respect is obvious, as is the queen’s. The craft of the 
courtier Polonius has learned from long practice. 

With his children he shows himself ready to advise the best course 
toward future success at court. From them in return he expects a cer- 
tain amount of obedience, more from Ophelia than from Laertes, whom 
he will trust only so far as he would trust any other young man of Laertes’ 
temperament. The father knows the son’s impetuousness and sends Rey- 
naldo on a mission which shocks the spy. We must remember, on the 
other hand, the many warnings issued in Shakspere’s day against the 
evils of foreign travel. As for affection between parent and children, from 
Polonius comes a protective love, from Ophelia and Laertes a remote de- 
votion, yet strong enough to be part cause of the madness of the daughter 
and of the incitement to revenge in the son. This parent-child relation- 
ship is responsible for half of Polonius’ “prating,” as is his devotion to 
the crown for the rest. To Hamlet he “prates”’ scarcely at all. 

Mingled with this courtier-craft and his devotion to his children’s in- 
terests there are definite indications of less arrogant characteristics than 
we have already found. 

Just after sending Reynaldo to spy on Laertes, Polonius receives 
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Ophelia’s report of Hamlet’s changed appearance. In his mind still linger, 
perhaps, some of his suspicions of Laertes, and it is Polonius who first 
suggests that Hamlet may be “‘mad” for love. But it is also apparent that 
this view of the matter is all but expected by Ophelia. 

My lord, I do not know; 

But truly I do fear it, 


she replies. After her description of Hamlet’s appearance, Polonius is 
more than ever sure he has hit on the cause of the madness. But it is 
just here that Polonius shows himself a man of kindly and humble sensi- 
bility. 

This is the very ecstasy of love, 

Whose violent property foredoes itself 

And leads the will to desperate undertakings 

As oft as any passion under heaven 

That does afflict our natures. 


This thought attests more than a conventional understanding, even such 
a wise conventionality as proffered the proverbial advice to Laertes. 
Then, on the heels of this Macbethian generalization, comes a concerned 
personal interest in Hamlet’s welfare. 

I am sorry. 

What! have you given him any hard words of late? 


Polonius goes on to accuse himself of failing to size up the situation 
rightly, of being oversuspicious, and even to the humble act, in a courtier 
of his reputation and experience, of casting doubt on the wisdom of age. 
By heaven, it is as proper to our age 
To cast beyond ourselves in our opinions 


As it is common for the younger sort 
To lack discretion. 


Later, just as Ophelia is set reading upon her book before Hamlet enters, 
Polonius again evinces a human understanding of the duplicity of court 
life, which makes even Claudius wince. 

We are oft to blame in this, 

’Tis too much prov’d, that with devotion’s visage 

And pious action we do sugar o’er 

The devil himself. 

- This man is certainly not entirely the “wretched, rash, intruding fool” 
that Hamlet sees lying at his feet, fallen like a mean spy from behind the 
arras. It is wise to observe Polonius not only through Hamlet’s eyes but 
also through Gertrude’s, Claudius’, Laertes’, Ophelia’s, and even through 
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Polonius’ own self-revealing speech and action. There will be found not 
the dotage of a meddling courtier but a man of some purpose, of human 
weakness and strength, and of human feelings." 


WALTER GIERASCH 
ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, MASSACHUSETTS 


POINT OF VIEW 


It is all in the point of view, they say. Yes; but what they say the 
point of view is puzzles some of us. While it may be a “‘good point” of 
view, while it may even be a “high point” of view offering the vantage of 
full range of vision, without surprising us, we begin to pick up our ears 
and put on our spectacles when they tell us it is a “deep point” of view, 
no doubt deeply buried in such foreign matter as an idea or two. A sur- 
veyor carefully locating the pointed bob of his transit instrument over 
a position is able to understand what a “sharp point” of view is, though 
he might not suspect that a spirit of antagonism was involved. Even he 
might be puzzled by a “‘full point” of view but be willing to guess that the 
view was full of interest, since sights have been known to bring telescopic 
penetration to rather private situations. The mathematician might pos- 
sibly interpret a “broad point” of view as a line, since Euclid fortified 
him with the information that a line is a point continued. But who is to 
understand a “well-rounded point” of view? Must we call in scale and 
calipers to measure our points of view? We have yet to hear about the 
“‘four-square point” of view, but the liberal and conservative and progres- 
sive “‘points” of view are old friends of whom we are not afraid. We may 
be sure, however, that new points of view will be “‘opened”’ to us if only 


we keep our own points of view “flexible.” 
Emerson G. WULLING 
StaTE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
La Crosse, WISCONSIN 


* For the literary basis of the view of Polonius as a prating courtier, see I. Gollancz, 
“Bits of Timber: Some Observations on Shakespearian Names—‘Shylock’; ‘Polonius’; 
‘Malvolio’,” in I. Gollancz (ed.), A Book of Homage to Shakespeare (London, 1916), 
pp. 173-77. There Gollancz suggests the relation of the earlier name, Corambis, of 
possible satirical pointing at Lord Burleigh, of the influence of Laurentius Grimalius 
Goslicius’ De optimo senatore (Englished in 1598 as “The Counsellor’’), and of the origi- 
nal character as he appears in the story by Saxo Grammaticus, to the Polonius of the 
now generally accepted text of Shakspere’s Hamlet. Gollancz does not pretend to take 
into account the possibility that Shakspere, in the process of re-working the story, 
may have re-worked the character of Polonius into something “‘new and strange.” 


CURRENT ENGLISH FORUM 


One of my classes has been trying to analyze and classify the current 
catch phrase ‘‘What goes on here?” We feel that it is definitely slang but 
are not sure why it is. Will you comment on the expression? 


R. T. D. 


Slang it surely is, and a very interesting specimen. The peculiarity of 
the expression is in its syntax. Paradoxically, it contains a present-tense 
verb to indicate a present (momentary) action and is therefore irregular. 
Ordinarily, of course, modern English would demand a progressive verb 
form (What is going on here?), since we have almost dropped the use of 
the simple present tense to indicate an action occurring at the moment 
it is mentioned. The syntax does not inherently make the expression 
slang, but the use of the construction by certain people in certain situa- 
tions has attached the connotation of slang to it. (By the way, the de- 
velopment of the expanded tense forms is traced by Dr. Leah Dennis in 
a September, 1940, PMLA article.) 


In a popular handbook by Kierzek the following occurs: “Will you wait 
for (not wait on) me if I hurry?” The phrase “wait on” is labeled colloquial. 
It seems to me that the sentence is itself colloquial, making “wait on’’ per- 
fectly correct. Please give your opinion. . ex 


This is a fairly common occurrence in handbooks; you can find ex- 
amples in many of them. Unless the writers have a private meaning for 
“colloquial”’ (perhaps synonymous with “uncultivated”) which is not 
recognized by the Webster dictionaries, they are probably guilty of an 
oversight. When looking for examples of colloquial expressions used in- 
correctly (that is, in formal writing), they have picked up examples from 
conversation or informal writing, where the colloquialisms are entirely 
appropriate. In order to make students aware of the usage of wait on, 
the classroom teacher needs, of course, examples of wait on used incor- 
rectly (that is, in formal writing). The sentence cited would surely not 
occur in formal written English; hence watt on should be unobjectionable. 


793 
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Ts the practice of italicizing foreign words being discarded? During the 
past year I have seen such words as “‘stuka”’ and “blitzkrieg” in magazines 
and newspapers without italics. 


The general principle of italicizing a word definitely felt to be foreign 
has probably not been changed, but several factors have been operating 
to modify specific applications of it. Newspapers frequently do not have 
italic type; some substitute quotation marks to mark foreign words, but 
even this is awkward in headlines. Another factor is the rapidity and 
frequency of use to which modern newspapers, magazines, and radio 
newscasters subject newly imported words. We have always dropped the 
italics when a word has been comfortably anglicized; today the process of 
naturalization is tremendously speeded up. It is probably safe to say 
that a common war-word goes through a very short period of unfamiliar- 
ity, “foreignness.”” Furthermore, the two words cited, blitzkrieg and stuka, 
fit easily into the English phonological system; it is easy for the English- 
speaking person to approximate the German pronunciation, and the words 
are not homographs of English words. Words which cannot be pro- 
nounced within English phonology are anglicized more slowly and retain 
italic spelling longer. Thus it may well be that certain easily pronounced 
words are given such wide and immediate use, particularly in headlines 
and over the radio, that they become thoroughly anglicized by the time 
they appear in books and magazines. 


Lately I have been hearing on the radio the pronunciation “’um’” as an 
unstressed form of “him.” Is this a new or regional pronunciation? Is it 
cultivated? 


K. L. D. 


Apparently it is a new phonetic form; at least J. S. Kenyon does not 
include it in the very extensive list of unstressed forms in his American 
Pronunciation (1935). As to its locale, there is insufficient evidence for 
generalization. (The southerner on the Forum committee has not heard 
it in southern speech but has noticed it in the speech of central and west- 
ern Americans.) The absence of comment in textbooks may mean that 
the pronunciation is very new or that it has not acquired an uncultivated 
connotation. Possibly future comparative speech studies will give us more 
information. 

J. B. McM. 


= 


NEWS AND NOTES 


John Chamberlain in his column ‘The New Books” in February Har- 
per’s says, ““The Year 1940 was not much fun for a book reviewer.” He 
suggests that but for a few exceptions writers “seem too rattled by events” 
to produce anything of lasting worth. A few authors produced thoughtful 
work well seasoned by years of planning and writing, but for each one 
of those there were ten ‘“‘quickies” purporting to tell the “inside.”” Then, 
too, we find it impossible to be rational in reading, writing, or talking. 


Controversy over The Wave of the Future still rages. E. B. White con- 
fesses in February Harper’s that he has read and re-read Mrs. Lindbergh’s 
little book with deep concentration and great restraint. He confesses that 
he is deeply disturbed. Mrs. Lindbergh, he believes, is no more fascist 
minded than he is and does not want a different world. He believes she 
is poetic, talented, and, as we all are, troubled. But he is bothered. Has 
she come close or not close to expressing her feelings? Is she troubled by 
a confusion of loyalties? Mr. White finds Mrs. Lindbergh’s confessions 
very disquieting. 

George Bernard Shaw is a satirist who has relied pre-eminently upon 
an appeal to reason rather than to primitive feeling; he represents the 
satirist as dialectician (Edgar Johnson, “‘. .. . Shaw: Argument and Cas- 
uistry in Satire,” in Accent, for winter [the article will be included in a 
book entitled An Analysis of Satire]). Like Dickens, Shaw has written 
much of social injustice, but if Dickens may be compared to a bull, 
stamping and goring in rage, Shaw is rather like a matador, and his 
bull is middle-class public opinion. From Dickens, Shaw learned many 
tricks of characterization; he uses names such as Smilash and Mrs. Jelly- 
by, and Sam Weller is never far around the corner from the several char- 
acters like Doolittle, the philosophical dustman of Pygmalion. For Shaw, 
however, the methods which he shares with Dickens are secondary to 
his insolent, high-spirited, flashing argument. In the prefaces as well as 
in the dialogue of the plays his wit and skill in the use of oratorical rheto- 
ric are effortless. By his ingenuity in construction he is able to arrange 
his argument in a continuous sequence of reversal, surprise, paradox, and 


witty reductio ad absurdum. 
795 
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Shaw has said that he learned his art from the great composers, and 
the dialogue of such scenes as that of Don Juan, the Devil, and the 
Commander in Man and Superman is like musical composition in its in- 
creasingly patterned counterpoint. Entire acts and plays are built up 
by thematic contrasts of characters. It is a music of ideas or, perhaps, 
of moralities, as Edmund Wilson has said, and, like Plato, he often rises 
to philosophic drama in which points of view are given life and brought 
into genuine conflict. 

Shaw’s entire career has been a search for a philosophy. At first, his 
inspirations were Henry George and Karl Marx. His early works, such 
as Mrs. Warren’s Profession, obviously serve as criticism of economic and 
social evils from a Marxist point of view. The later plays, like Heartbreak 
House, represent a world empty of the faith necessary to Shaw’s own un- 
selfish and intelligent purpose. The ringing clarity of Shaw in his prime, 
when he wrote of his confidence in the life-force, is not dimmed by the 
fact that in our distraught period his weakening powers are reflected in 
the troubled questionings and despair of Too True To Be Good or On the 
Rocks. 


James Joyce died in Zurich on January 13. When a young man, he 
renounced the smugness, hypocrisy, and treachery which he found in the 
society about him and chose to live in exile, apart from his own country 


and from his fellow-men. Joyce’s negative aloofness, says Samuel Sillen 
in New Masses, February 4, is the culmination of an epoch—the epoch 
of Huysmans, Proust, and Dostoevski, of the poet against society. Having 
decided that the writings of Karl Marx were intolerable, Joyce tried vainly 
to build a unity out of Vico’s cyclical philosophy of history, the aesthetics 
of Aquinas, and the psychology of Freud, but the realities of twentieth- 
century life were too stubborn for him. He did succeed, however, and 
brilliantly, in epitomizing at the point of disintegration the vast failure of 
a civilization. He led the attack against frozen artifices of language. His 
wit, his sensitivity to language, his merciless satire of sham literary styles, 
and his experiments in the treatment of interior monologue have added 
to the techniques of modern fiction. 


A revealing analysis of Hemingway’s For Whom the Bell Tolls appears 
in the Partisan Review for January-February as separate essays by Lionel 
Trilling and Dwight Macdonald, who discuss the interrelated philosophi- 
cal and aesthetic implications of Hemingway’s achievement. This novel, 
Mr. Trilling observes, exemplifies the American writers’ “Cult of Experi- 
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ence” (the reference is to an essay by Philip Rahv, summarized in College 
English for February). Throughout the book one has the sense of the 
author’s unremitting and successful poetic effort. No one else can make 
so memorable the events of sensory experience, and the vividness of the 
writing lags only in passages which are overdone, gaudy, or which are 
obviously artificial, as in the conventionalized and sentimental de- 
scriptions of the love episodes. Hemingway, we may be sure, intended 
that the love and death of Robert Jordan should embody the moral and 
political tragedy of the Spanish war. In this purpose he failed, because 
Jordan does not reproduce in himself the moral and political tensions of 
the historical situation. The central figure is dull, deliberately unthink- 
ing, a kind of Fenimore Cooper scout who sees but rejects from his mind 
the evidences of the betrayal of the Spanish people by their Stalinist 
leaders. The treachery of the leaders causes Jordan’s death, but Heming- 
way treats his death as a simple problem of courage. Hemingway is 
wholly at the service of the cult of experience, and the result is a novel 
which, undertaking to celebrate the community of men, actually glorifies 
the isolation of the individual ego. 

Robert Jordan “turns off the thinking” about politics in order that he 
may act more effectively. Like the Stalinists in Spain, writes Mr. Mac- 
donald, Hemingway-Jordan makes a false antithesis between the task 
of winning the war and that of creating a new society—which is put off 
for the distant future. Hemingway portrays the treacherous incompe- 
tence of the leaders but suggests that communist discipline was the im- 
mediate necessity for the ignorant and undisciplined native troops. He 
attacks Stalinism while actually succumbing to it, and he fails to com- 
prehend that the Stalino-bourgeois coalition slowly strangled the revolu- 
tionary upsurge of the Spanish masses, because the leaders failed, in 
turn, to recognize that the war could have been won only by carrying 
through the social revolution. 


The first part of an essay on Archibald MacLeish, ‘“The Poet on Capi- 
tol Hill,” written by Morton Dauwen Zabel, appears in the Partisan Re- 
view for January-February. Mr. MacLeish has been presidentially sa- 
luted as ‘“‘a poet, a scholar, and a gentleman” and officially made a de- 
fender of democracy; his self-declared functions as poet and librarian in- 
clude, respectively, bringing the mind of the nation one step nearer to 
an understanding of its will and educating the American people in the 
resistance to fascism. Such a phenomenon of our time and culture bears 
looking into. Mr. MacLeish has warned us that his development as a 
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poet is of little or no interest, but we may discover the responsibility of 
this author of The Irresponsibles in the unequivocal declarations of his 
prose. 

For five years Mr. MacLeish has been an exponent of “public speech” 
for poets, uttering his “loudmouthed disrespectful challenge’’ to all who 
say that poetry is poetry, urging them to come out into the open air of the 
art. Writers, he says, are obligated to defend the inherited culture from 
attack. But in 1928 Mr. MacLeish relegated all special pleading to the 
corruptions of ‘“The Literature Business,”’ whose exponents he then called 
“irresponsible people.’ In 1928 he denounced Edmund Wilson because 
he was a critic who claimed that art has a social function, and praised 
The Waste Land as a poem in which the experience of our time was re- 
corded more effectively than in the whole literature of Marxism. Poets, 
he wrote in 1932, “must sleep with stragglers from either prince and of 
both views,” furthering the business of neither. Five years later, at the 
Writers’ Congress, he denounced “the hypocrites, the cynical and the 
frivolous” who did not support the war against fascism in Spain. 

By 1937 Mr. MacLeish was already seizing upon the crisis of the hour 
as an excuse for not inquiring into the causes which brought fascism into 
the post-war world or into the statements of conviction and purpose on 
which the first World War was fought. Critical skepticism, he says, breeds 
doubt not only of the war and its issues but of all issues. As late as 1935, 
however, he had expressed a skepticism concerning all wars and had 
answered a questionnaire to the effect that, should America be threatened 
with war again, he would do everything in his power “‘to prevent the 
United States going to war under any circumstances.”’ Mr. MacLeish has 
more recently addressed a Phi Beta Kappa society with a poem con- 
cluding, 

Arise O scholars from your peace! 
Arise! Enlist! Take arms and fight! 


He has indorsed Henry B. Luce’s March of Time and The Ramparts We 
Watch. Perhaps Mr. MacLeish’s trapeze has never served its uses more 
brilliantly than during his astonishing gyrations on this single theme. 


From the St. Mary College of Leavenworth, Sister M. Ernestine re- 
ports that a freshman course in literature has proved successful with the 
students which is devoted almost entirely to ancient and medieval classics 
(Bulletin of the Kansas Association of Teachers of English for December). 
The students need and appreciate the discipline of reading great literature. 
As a relief from the gloom of contemporary books, the classics inspire 
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hope. Selections for the course include, in order, the Odyssey, the Aeneid, 
the Bible, the Divine Comedy, great tragedies (mainly Greek), medieval 
tales and biography (Augustine and Bonaventure), and philosophical 
writings from Plato to Goethe. 


Maxwell Anderson has won his popularity by giving a poetic treat- 
ment to his dramatic materials, but his method is contrary to that of 
most good poets, who reject the poetically conventional in order to ex- 
press experience which is alien to the conventions, as Whitman wrote of 
traffic or Pound of economics (Harold Rosenberg, ‘“The Poetry and the 
Theatre,” Poetry for January). Winterset, the most poetic of the plays 
in its Molnaresque fantasy, has genuine inventiveness and even illumina- 
tion. Judge Thayer, wandering through America to argue that in spite 
of everything justice has been done, is perhaps the author’s most subtle 
and completely realized character. Yet the transformation of the prosaic 
material of the play into the poetic is costly. “‘Star-wagon” philosophy 
dims the outline of events and opens the door to vague rhetoric and spine- 
chilling vaudeville. In the eleven plays since 1929 there is movement from 
Elizabethan England to contemporary New York, but the movement is 
only a change of scene. Mr. Anderson has failed, while the realistic Amer- 
ican theater has succeeded, to create new types, employing the stock 
queens, thugs, adolescents, etc., familiar in motion pictures. Since he 
poetizes history, he feels no scholarly obligation to it but mixes the col- 
loquial and the formal, the old and the new, in a rhetoric appropriate to 
the Mardi gras float. His message seems to be no more than that dying 
for one’s beliefs is better than the life-in-death of losing belief and that, 
since people do die for beliefs, there is hope. American poetry outside 
the theater could come to life because it was less dependent upon large 
audiences with a provincial demand for great art. Mr. Anderson’s plays, 
however, though sometimes more flexible than their nineteenth-century 
counterparts, belong to the “‘classical” tradition. The fate of the imagi- 
native tradition in the theater rests less with them than with the arduous, 
if at times pinched and aborted, experiments of modern poetry. 


President Conant of Harvard believes that the dominant theme in the 
recent history of American education is the development of the state- 
supported university. In an address at Ohio State University, printed 
in School and Society, January 25, he condemns the medieval ideal, with 
its defeatist view of man’s mortal destiny, in favor of the essentially opti- 
mistic spirit of the Renaissance; and he traces the rise in the modern 
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world, first, of the Renaissance university, which, like Harvard, has come 
to emphasize professional training, and, second, of the new comprehensive 
type of university, state supported. Economy has naturally led to the 
expansion of the state university until it offers training in many profes- 
sions and occupations. We must forget the undemocratic concept of 
“higher” education, the education of privilege, and train on the basis of 
special aptitudes for the many walks of life. If we are to have an essen- 
tially free and classless society, no type of education may be considered 
“higher” than another; the different kinds of training require merely 
longer or shorter periods in school. 


The function of the junior college curriculum as terminal education is 
forcefully expressed by Edward F. Mason in “New Aims for the Junior 
Colleges,’ Educational Record for January. In response to many diverse 
local needs, junior colleges have arisen, until they number 575 and enrol 
150,000 students. If free education expands as the Educational Policies 
Commission has recommended, the junior colleges must accommodate 
the greater part of the increased enrolment. Of the student body in the 
junior colleges, but a small proportion go to senior college. The curricu- 
lum, therefore, must develop in the direction taken by the Los Angeles 
City College, which offers many semiprofessional curriculums in occupa- 
tions ranging from accounting to photography. Nearly 75 per cent of the 
6,687 students in this college are in the semiprofessional curriculums. 

That the junior college should break away from the usual college tradi- 
tion is also the view of John W. Harbeson, writing in the Journal of 
Higher Education for January. Mr. Harbeson agrees with Mr. Mason 
that the principal function of the junior college is to give semiprofessional 
training, but he defines more broadly the contributions which the junior 
college may make to our society. In the first place, the term ‘‘junior col- 
lege” has been outgrown. It is recognized that the two-year separate 
unit is inefficient and that a four-year college, including the upper two 
years of high school, more appropriately serves the locality of the school. 
It is the privilege of the junior college to provide opportunity for con- 
tinuing intellectual growth after the period of early school training. By 
co-operating with the local organizations, women’s clubs, chambers of 
commerce, etc., and appealing to their interests in a varied program of 
adult study, it may become a community college. 


The threat of Hitler alone, or of any other military despot, is not the 
full danger which overshadows us. In order to understand our danger 
we must realize the manner in which “Our Culture Is Threatened’’ from 
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within (Harold S. Tuttle, in School and Society, January 25). Culture 
belongs to the inner life; it is the sense of worth, the feeling of value. 
Enmity and suspicion between neighbors, injury to liberal teachers who 
defend the right to free speech, persecution of the professor who combats 
war hysteria—all are signs of the loss of culture. So great a price is paid 
to avoid Hitlerism, and what is Hitlerism but the loss of our culture? 
Ironical that, if Hitler should conquer us, he should find all he came to 
steal already removed! ‘‘We have set the standard of culture for Europe 
for the next thousand years,” Hitler was reported to have announced. 
Race prejudice, violent nationalism, and the denial of civil rights, all en- 
couraged by the necromancy of hysteria which is whipped up in part by 
our press and also by men in organizations especially answerable for the 
maintenance of our culture, are signs which force us to consider whether 
Hitler has not made a true forecast. The world’s culture is menaced by 
Hitler’s military control, but the danger to culture in the United States 
is more imminent from the enemies within. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF THE 
MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA ON 
WHAT THE HIGH SCHOOLS OUGHT TO TEACH 


The Executive Council of the Modern Language Association of Amer- 
ica at its session of December 28, 1940, considered a report submitted 
by a Special Committee of the National Youth Commission entitled 
What the High School Ought To Teach. The Council noted that this docu- 
ment was received by the Commission with “great approval of the major 
conclusions and recommendations” and that it has been widely distrib- 
uted and publicized. It noted that the Special Committee was composed 
of five professors of education, three superintendents of urban school 
systems, and two other administrators and included no representative 
of the great army of teachers engaged in instructing American youth in 
the humanistic branches of the curriculum; and, further, that in its treat- 
ment of what it classifies as the ‘‘conventional subjects,” the report sets 
forth an entirely inadequate and in some respects a distorted picture of 
the values of English and the foreign languages in preparation for life in 
a democratic society. 

In view of these facts the Executive Council adopted the following 
resolutions: 

Resolved: First, That the Council protests the implication in selecting the 
Special Committee that the program of the high schools should rest solely on 
the theories of teachers of education and administrators, and that teachers who 
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represent curricular subjects of non-professional and non-vocational content 
have no contribution to make; 

Second, That the Council rejects the implication in statements of the report 
that more instruction in the so-called social studies is a better preparation for 
meeting the demands of a “wider social order” and the fulfillment of the obliga- 
tions of American citizenship than the development of ability for clear and 
adequate expression in English or ability in the use of a foreign language; 

Third, That the Council regards the statement of objectives and present 
practice in the teaching of English and the foreign languages as inadequate and 
misleading, especially in the failure to recognize the constant re-adaptation 
in the treatment of these subjects in step with real progress in education; 

Fourth, That the Council, speaking for the more than 4,000 members of the 
Modern Language Association and other thousands of modern language teachers 
throughout the country, recognizes the necessity for constant changes in con- 
tent and method in education in response to new needs and emergencies and 
offers its aid to the Youth Commission and all other agencies in carrying out 
these adaptations in such a manner as to preserve the humanistic elements in 
the curriculum. These it believes to be necessary to secure the spiritual free- 
dom and happiness of the individual and to defend and perpetuate our national 
culture. 

Fifth, That copies of these resolutions be sent to the President and the 
Secretary of the National Youth Commission and its sponsor, the American 
Council on Education, to the members of the Special Committee, and to periodi- 
cals devoted to the teaching of English and the foreign languages. 


That among the new critics Yvor Winters possesses the soundest aim 
and offers the most intelligent direction for criticism in the future is the 
judgment of John Crowe Ransom, whose article ““Yvor Winters: Logical 
Critic” appears in the Southern Review for winter. Mr. Winters aims at a 
structural view of poetry—of poetry in general and of poems in particular. 
He is a poet, and in his writings about poetry he gives a perfect impres- 
sion of intimacy. But, strangely enough, he has consistently mixed up his 
structural criticism with psychologism and moralism, especially the lat- 
ter. He has written at length on the morality of Jeffers, Crane, Yeats, 
and others, sometimes saying very little else about them. Aesthetic ex- 
perience is beyond good and evil. But the moralism sprouts everywhere 
in Winters’ writings, and his habit of searching behind structural weak- 
nesses for moral infirmities is too much like moral busybodying. 

Winters is valuable as a critic because he demands that the poem shall 
furnish him with a paraphrasable content or rational structure and that 
at the same time it shall possess the unpredictable detail and “fringe of 
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feeling” which is its local texture. In his essays ‘““The Experimental 
School in American Poetry” and ‘“‘The Influence of Meter on Poetic Com- 
position” he impeaches more competentiy than anyone else has done 
those poems which fail because they lack structure. 

Like all moralists and humanists, Winters is suspicious about the val- 
ues found in external nature. He overlooks the long chapter in the history 
of aesthetics which explains that nature is the right symbol for pure 
aesthetic experience, as Keats uses it in the ‘Ode to the Nightingale.” 
The criticism of H. D.’s poetry, on the other hand, is convincing: “But 
since the relationship between the feeling and the Greek landscape has no 
comprehensible source and is very strong, one must call it sentimental.” 

In the essay on meter Winters reasons that if metrical effects are 
wanted—and they are wanted because of their indirect function to en- 
rich meaning and their direct phonetic function—they have to be se- 
cured within the meters; and the looser the meters, the less the metrical 
effects. Shakespeare has a more flexible medium than Hopkins and is 
able to deal with more complex feelings. Free verse renders logical struc- 
ture no better than fixed verse, whereas it is much poorer in texture— 
it requires no such close technical manipulations as to induce the maxi- 
mum “richness” of meaning. Nor are we sensible in free verse of any 
such rich texture of sound as in traditional verse, in which each variation 
from a fixed norm is exactly perceptible. 

It is desirable that critics study the structure-texture procedure of 
poets, for to do so is to define poetic strategy, the last and rarest gift that 
is given to poets. 


Another chapter in the book of revolt against the indiscriminate use 
of literary history is Leo Spitzer’s “History of Ideas versus Reading of 
Poetry,” in the Southern Review for winter. 

The biographical approach is responsible for many misunderstandings 
and false ‘‘dramatisations” of poetic works. Moliére’s art was impersonal, 
but we are familiar with the contention that Moliére put on the stage his 
own matrimonial problems, the effect being that we are unable to see 
clearly the variations on the motif of marital unfaithfulness within the 
purely artistic frame of his different plays on the same subject. Biograph- 
ical explanation robs Villon of his levity and suppresses the fantastic 
and utopian in Rabelais. 

We may witness such distortions of the source-hunting method as a 
symposium which accompanied an exhibition of paintings by Courbet 
and which was entirely devoted to the influences leading up to the painter 
and then to the influences leading away from him; nothing was said about 
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the paintings as an existing and enduring phenomenon. Source studies 
are worth while only when the work at hand has been appreciated in its 
individuality. 

Students of literature should be made to realize that art and outward 
reality should, while the work of art is being studied, be kept separate. 
Art is not life but a new architecture, built of fancy and the poetic will, 
apart from life and beyond life. We do not need to know beforehand 
about the importance of the love ideology in Dante’s time in order to 
understand the Francesca episode; we may learn this simply from the 
intensity of the language. 

Literary history should have its well-deserved place as a “humanistic” 
and “embracing” science which enlarges the horizon of our knowledge 
about mankind, but it is autonomous just as the reading of poetry is 
autonomous. It may help us sense more quickly the ideas expressed by 
the poem, but it tends to bias us so that we are unable to find in the poem 
anything save what the history of ideas makes us expect: like sulfanila- 
mide, it must be handled gingerly, lest the same virtues that restore also 
destroy. 


The eclipse of the reputation of Kipling set in about 1910, when he 
was only forty-five. In a sense he has been dropped out of modern litera- 
ture. But who was Kipling? What did he express? Edmund Wilson in 
“The Kipling That Nobody Knew,” Aélantic for February, finds the an- 
swer to these questions mainly in the effect upon the author of a dreadful 
episode in his early life. At the age of six Kipling was sent with his sister 
to school in England, where he lived in the home of his aunt. Baffled as 
to why their parents had deserted them, the children were terrorized by 
a religious domestic tyrant in the worst English tradition of Dickens and 
Samuel Butler. The mother, when she came to visit the children, saw 
how bad things were, for, as she attempted to kiss the little boy good 
night, he instinctively put up his hand to ward off the accustomed blow. 
A second episode which explains the origin of Kipling’s attitudes occurred 
during the years when he lived in Vermont with his American wife in the 
early 1890’s. Incapable of sympathizing with the more unconventional 
Americans whom he met, Kipling enraged his rough-and-ready brother- 
in-law until the outcome was a humiliating lawsuit, from which he fled 
to England. 

The early experience gave Kipling a certain sympathy with the neg- 
lected and persecuted, but also a fundamental submissiveness to author- 
ity, and it is this submissiveness which destroys the integrity of the 
fiction. Stalky & Co. is a melodramatic story of a boy’s school, in 
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which the conflict between the boys and their tyrannical masters should 
be resolved, but the book does not mount to a real crisis; instead, the 
boys finally recognize that the ragging and flogging they endure are justi- 
fied as training for the military caste which is to govern the British Em- 
pire. Kim is the story of the son of an Irish soldier and an English nurse- 
maid, who grows up immersed in and assimilated to the native life. He 
at first works with the oppressed against the British rulers but in the end 
chooses to become a ranger in the British Forestry Service and must 
henceforth exploit his knowledge of native life in putting down native 
resistance to the British. 

After the American episode Kipling’s bitter animus, implanted by the 
childhood oppression, turned into a generalized hatred of those nations, 
groups, and tendencies which stood toward the dominating authority in 
the relation of challengers or victims. Kipling represents the inverse of 
the man who emerges from an inferior status as the champion of the 
oppressed. He found himself cramped by the stupidity of social inferiors 
and in consequence developed a distrust of all the machinery of popular 
government. For all his exclusions, he laid down the antidemocratic prin- 
ciple of hatred and fear of his fellows. 


Courses in radio are now offered by 360 colleges, including in their 
content radio as an electrical phenomenon, script-writing, speech, music, 
and sound effects. Only one course in twenty is designed for teachers. 
The discovery of this fact by the Federal Radio Education Committee, 
whose survey is reported by Leonard Power in School Life for October, 
led to the publication of a syllabus on radio education. Two manuals 
comprise the syllabus—one for the students, which includes a comprehen- 
sive bibliography, and one for teachers. Supplementary materials include 
various recordings and manuals on teaching units and methods. The Fed- 
eral Radio Education Committee is located at Ohio State University. 


ERRATUM 


In the February issue of College English there is an embarrassing error 
due to editorial or compositor’s error—which, cannot be determined. In 
the footnote at the end of Professor C. C. Walcutt’s article on “The Logic 
of Poe’ at the bottom of page 444 occurs the statement that “actually 
no human head has 100,000 hairs,” whereas Professor Walcutt wrote, 
“actually the human head has 300,000 hairs.” Since he is criticizing Poe’s 
inaccuracy, we must apologize for making him inaccurate. 


BOOKS 


COLLEGE COMPOSITION IN ONE VOLUME 


Complete College Composition* contains, in one volume, material for 
the composition course of the entire freshman year. 

Part I, “Foundations,” builds up to the various types of writing by a 
discussion of grammar, punctuation, mechanics, diction, spelling, the sen- 
tence, and the paragraph. Especially valuable are the following: methods 
for writing the outline and the paragraph; instructions for using the dic- 
tionary; principles for forming tenses, modes, and voices of verbs; and 
the complete conjugations of the verbs “be,” “have,” and a representa- 
tive main verb, ‘‘see’”’ (progressive and emphatic forms might well have 
been included). 

Part II, “Writing,” offers, after a detailed discussion of style, both 
compositional principles and models for the following types of prose: 
the research paper, formal and informal discussion, the letter (business, 
formal, and personal), informal and formal essay, the article, biography 
and autobiography, and the short narrative (local color, episode, and 
short story). The chapter on writing the research paper and using the 
library and the instructions on reading the essay and the story will make 
easier the task of teaching these somewhat difficult materials. The numer- 
ous models, although not so labeled, can be used to illustrate the conven- 
tional four forms of composition. 

Teachers desiring readings chosen, respectively, from older or from 
more recent writers will be equally satisfied, for among the shorter ex- 
amples about seventy-five are from the older and twenty from the newer; 
among the longer pieces the proportions are about fifty from the former 
and sixty from the latter. 

The well-prepared student or the student majoring in English will find 
this book more than ordinarily helpful. In addition to the many literary 
examples and the selections from authors whom he will meet again in his 
later literature courses, he will find brief interesting surveys of the history 
of the language and of the development of biographical writing. By pre- 
cept and example he is encouraged to develop a style and to write the 

By A. Wigfall Green, Dudley R. Hutcherson, William B. Leake, and Peter Kyle 
McCarter. New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1940. Pp. xxiv+820. $2.50. 
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more common literary types rather than mere themes. He may object, 
however, to the detailed treatment of material he already knows or finds 
unessential, especially in the resurvey of grammar—such as, for example, 
nouns classified into eight kinds or the six and eight uses, respectively, 
of the nominative and objective cases of nouns or the four classes of ad- 
verbs. 

The more poorly prepared student, on the other hand, will profit from 
much of the material in Part I; but he will find omitted (or given only 
incidentally) definitions of grammatical terms which it is assumed he al- 
ready knows—substantive, subject, predicate, pure conjunction, conjunc- 
tive adverb, correlative conjunctions, indirect discourse, absolute phrase, 
compound subject, and finite verb. He may also be confused by the 
numerous classifications of diction and may have trouble—in Part II— 
in seeing clearly the distinctions between informal and formal discussion, 
the formal essay and the article, local color and simple description, or in 
differentiating among the many kinds of style. 

Perhaps the least attractive feature of the book is the cumbersome 
system of symbols in Part I. The detailed list of references which are 
given with the page numbers on the inside of the back cover would have 


been sufficient for all practical purposes. 


GEORGE S. WYKOFF 
PurRDUE UNIVERSITY 


A LEAN, MUSCULAR TEXT 


On the jacket of Ben Euwema’s new book, A Year’s Work in Composi- 
tion’—a lean, muscular text—may be found the following apt description 
of the work within the bright, green covers: ‘‘Not too long, nor yet too 
sketchy, this book will serve the student throughout the year as a guide 
in the mastery of the tools and the techniques of good writing.” 

Designed for college freshmen, this book is written in a style which 
they can comprehend—solid and mature, but fast moving, as it needs 
to be for beginning students busy with their extra-curricular college ac- 
tivities. The amazing thing about Dr. Euwema’s book is that it offers 
a brief treatment of the basic principles of written composition, suc- 
cinctly expressed in form ready for and interesting to the average fresh- 
man himself. 

Adequate to meet the needs of the average freshman is the treatment 
of the topics usually included in a first college textbook on written com- 


* New York: Odyssey Press, 1940. Pp. 364. 
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position. More than adequate, perhaps, is the treatment of the history 
of the language under the section dealing with usage and diction. This 
part of the book is based upon the assumption that the teacher of fresh- 
man composition knows Anglo-Saxon—a safe assumption, we hope. 

The chapter dealing with the forms of composition might well be ex- 
panded to include additional types of letter-writing and writing in con- 
nection with other school subjects, it would seem. 

In the chapter on logic—a very interesting chapter because of its use 
of symbols from mathematics—the explanations are clear and should be 
useful in giving a student guidance toward clear thinking. The book is 
modern in its treatment of all the topics covered, yet conservatively so. 
It is refreshing to read the chapters on grammar and usage. There is in 
them none of the dogmatism of the Latin grammarians to make it difficult 
for the freshman to reconcile the daily evidence he gathers on the growth 
of language with book statements about usage from so-called authorities. 

The topics listed in the Contents show a major emphasis upon exposi- 
tory writing, the most important phase of English composition on the 
freshman level. A class can cover sixty lessons presented here and still 
have forty-eight lessons for study and leisure reading, for oral composi- 
tion, and for examinations—other essentials of a well-balanced program. 

Dr. Euwema has had the scholarly courage and forbearance to reduce 
the subject treated in A Year’s Work in Composition to an amount that 
the average freshman can assimilate and utilize. 


LEsLre GARNETT 
KENT STATE UNIVERSITY 


IN BRIEF REVIEW 
[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


To Sing with the Angels. By Maurice Hindus. Doubleday. $2.75 
‘‘We wanted to sing with the angels 
Now we must howl with the wolves.” 


Of this book, Jan Masaryk says: “‘It is a living document of our age and an honest 
voice of warning to all freedom loving mankind.”’ It is not a hastily written treatise 
by a casual sightseer but a sensitive and interpretive story of the people of one repre- 
sentative Czech village, the sufferings and reactions of a fine people as they slowly 
bowed to Nazi invasion. The most shaking episode is the winning and training by the 
Nazis of young Jozhka, son of a German-born Czech who is a bitter foe of Hitlerism. 
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Delilah. By Marcus Goodrich. Farrar. $2.75. 


The “Delilah” was a destroyer of the United States battle fleet. The author, for- 
merly an officer in the navy, has had wide and various sea adventures. He spent years 
writing and perfecting this excellent book. The lure of adventure, the fascination by 
which a ship holds her crew, the shore days, and the riotous living by which men on 
board a naval vessel keep up their courage are all woven into this remarkable story of 
a typical vessel and crew of any navy fleet. The scene opens with the vessel patrolling 
the Malay Peninsula, carrying a monk who is to quell an uprising of the Maros. 


Not for the Meck. By Elizabeth D. Kaup. Macmillan. $2.75. 


Martin Lyndendaal, sixteen-year-old Danish lad, comes to America in the stokehole 
of a tramp steamer. At seventy-three he is of sufficient importance and wealth to. 
inspire a publisher with a desire to print his biography. He has paled or rivaled Carnegie 
and his clique. He has loved and married a woman with brains and social standing. 
He has three children. Yet as he reviews his life and the America of his day with its 
great industrialists—and robber barons—the reader senses his regret that his material 
success had been greater than his spiritual growth. 


Random Harvest. By James Hilton. Little, Brown. $2.50. 


‘.... Bombs fellat Random.”” Much less sentimental than Lost Horizon or Goodbye, 
Mr. Chips, with a clever plot full of suspense and genuine interest, Random Harvest is 
entertaining reading. There are occasional twinges of doubt in the reader’s mind, but 
they are not serious. No reviewer should spoil the book by “‘telling.”’ 


Always the Land. By Paul Engle. Random. $2.50. 


Cantankerous Jay Meyer, old and bedfast froma horse’s kick, reads government cir- 
culars about the New Deal for farmers and fights with his grandson, trained in an agri- 
cultural school, about the A. A.A. and the deterioration of American life. Horses, rather 
than land or farming, are the outstanding theme of the book. There are lurid and un- 
inhibited local color, a restricted background, and no rural graciousness. Jay and his 
whips are delightful and subtle. The city-bred reader may respond to its picturesque- 
ness, but to readers acquainted with farm life the book will seem very superficial. 
College, Sears Roebuck, the picture show, gasoline, and electrification have brought 
comforts and modest desires for good homes to the midwest farm—facts of which the 
author seems unaware. 


The Million. By Robert Hichens. Doubleday. $2.50. 

This is the clever, ingenious sort of book now holding a special interest for many 
readers; very superior to The Garden of Allah. Mrs. Stevens, already a very delightful 
English lady, grew in animation and unpredictableness when she won a French lottery 
prize and hastened to spend it on a gay season in Egypt. 


Aftermath. By Jules Romains. Knopf. $2.75. 


Anew volume in the highly acclaimed “Men of Good Will” series. Some of the char- 
acters in Verdun and previous volumes are carried over. France after the first World 
War is the background, and two attitudes of post-war people are presented: unrest, 
sophistication, and cynicism contrasted with desire for peace and longing for truer 
values. The understanding of Aftermath calls for an acquaintance with preceding vol- 
umes. 
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Aunt Elsa. By E. G. Pinkham. Knopf. $1.50. 


Everybody thought Aunt Elsa, living alone so unconventionally in her Salem Road 
house, was ‘‘queer.’”” Her young nephew understood her best, and as he grew older she 
shared with him the secret of her serenity. This is a very delightful little story of a 
personality and should have its significance for each reader. 


Captain Paul. By Edward Ellsberg. Dodd, Mead. $2.75. 


The author of Hell on Ice offers a vivid historical novel of which John Paul Jones 
is the very challenging hero. Bickering politicians, blind to their country’s very real 
danger, greedy for wealth and power, delays and speeches, and slow progress in defense 
are in contrast with Captain Paul’s action. Perhaps author and publisher believe this 
to be a “timely” book. 


Hold Autumn in Your Hand. By George Sessions Perry. Viking. $2.00. 


This Texas author knows the people of whom he writes. Sam Tucker, sharecropper, 
wanted a change—a rest—and he persuaded the landlord to let him farm sixty-eight 
acres of rich land at the river with no overseer and no gang of fellow-workers. Disasters 
—floods, bugs, etc.—did their worst for him, but Sam’s unconquerable soul remained 
steadfast and he had many minor triumphs. At the end of the year he laughed. Sam’s 
grit and the clever phrasing (e.g., Daisy starting to school ‘“‘to be doctored for her ig- 
norance’’) make this a very readable book. 


Trading West. By Joseph Hudson Plumb, Jr. Bruce, Humphries. $2.50. 

The author is by birth and rearing familiar with the life of which he writes. There 
is a legendary Mrs. Eye, who is captain of the “Isle of Shoals,” in this plausible colorful 
story of malodorous voyages reminiscent of slave traders and pirates. 


The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse. By Vicente Blasco Ib4fiez. Dutton. 
$2.50. 

In 1918 Burton Rascoe said (and many other critics agreed), “I am convinced this 
is the greatest novel the war has produced.” It is a story of human frailties, of the 
nobleness of humanity and its eternal values; a history of France before the Marne and 
an indictment of German policies. “Substitute Hitler for Kaiser and the story might 
well have been written today.” 


Short Days Ago. By Renee Brand. Farrar. $2.00. 

This vivid story of a group of outcasts is a challenge to civilization. Men, women, 
and children are dumped upon a bare stretch of unfriendly frozen land between the 
barbed wires of two frontiers. Without food, shelter, or fuel, their unselfishness toward 
one another, the development of leadership, their inventiveness and innate nobility are 
a contrast to the bestiality of the forces responsible for their sufferings. 


The Vanderbilt Legend. By Wayne Andrews. Harcourt. $3.50. 


The story of the Vanderbilt Family, 1794-1940. Commodore Vanderbilt, founder of 
America’s most conspicuous rich family, was the son of a farmer, but his career opened 
when he became a ferryman. He accumulated wealth and power, but it was his grand- 
son’s wife who entered society. This is a very comprehensive account of the family as 
it was built up: the sons and daughters, with their marriages and many divorces; 
palaces and libraries, titles and yachts, stables and horses. Perhaps the most note- 
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worthy vindication of the moral effect of inherited wealth is the youthful great-grand- 
son, William Henry, competent governor of Rhode Island. 


The Glass-Blower and Other Poems. By Jan Struther. Harcourt. $1.50. 
A group of short poems by the author of Mrs. Miniver. 


Many a Green Isle. By Granville Smith. Harper. $3.50. 

This jacket statement is quite true: ‘‘A narrative of personal adventure in the 
West Indies, full of the charm and excitement which come from sharing the unusual 
experiences of an alert and illuminating mind.”’ As a travel-book, beautifully illus- 
trated, this does indeed give the reader a feel of sharing. The interesting Preface is a 
rhapsody on islands. Utopia was an island and St. Helena and Lindisfarne. ‘One of 
man’s oldest davdreams’’ is life on a self-owned island. 


Pennsylvania: A Guide to the Keystone State. “American Guide Series.”” Com- 
piled by Writers Program of W.P.A. Oxford. $3.00. 

Included are maps, excellent photographs, and drawings. There is detailed informa- 
tion for the traveler and sportsman. It is so complete and comprehensive that every 
phase of past and present life is covered. Readers will enjoy it as a chairside book to be 
picked up whenever its various topics appeal to their interests. 


War Letters from Britain. Edited by Diana Forbes-Robertson and R. W. Straus. 

Putnam. $2.00. 

This collection of authentic letters from Britain is representative: there are letters 
from well-known people, middle class—professionals and children. They give a remark- 
ably wide and various interpretation of the British mind and morale. Phyllis Bentley, 
who knows, praises the collection very highly (Saturday Review, February 8) and ex- 
presses her pride in the unanimous determination to “have the privilege of holding 
up Hitler.” 


The Donkey Inside. By Ludwig Bemelmans. Viking. $3.00. 


A hilarious account, with colorful illustrations by the author, of his exciting and 
venturesome trip through Equador. 


FOR THE INSTRUCTOR 


Paradise Lost: An Account of Its Growth and Major Origins, with a Discussion of 
Milton’s Use of Sources and Literary Patterns. By Grant McColley. Packard 
& Co. $2.50. 

Emphasizing ‘The ancient and powerful tradition which gave birth to Paradise 
Lost,” the author first treats his subject in such divisions as “The Creation’”’ and ‘“The 
Council in Hell,” and then traces the development of Milton’s plans for writing and his 
experiments in composition from “‘Adam Unparadised” to the completion of Paradise 
Lost. 

The Art of Biography in Eighteenth Century England. By Donald A. Stauffer. 
Princeton University Press. $5.00; with companion volume, $8.50. 
Eighteenth-century biography was abundant and many-faceted. It amused, edified, 

and persuaded, was sensational, artistic, and scholarly. Mr. Stauffer’s critical history, 

extensively documented, shows the numerous literary, psychological, and economic 
influences which contributed to its vitality and range. 
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The Art of Biography in Eighteenth Century England: Bibliographical Supple- 
ment. By Donald A. Stauffer. Princeton University Press. $5.00; with com- 
panion volume, $8.50. 

Biographies and autobiographies of the period indexed, with quotations from the 
subtitles indicating their content, tone, and purpose. 

The Staging of Elizabethan Plays at the Red Bull Theater, 1605-1625. By George 
Fullmer Reynolds. Modern Language Association of America. $2.00. 

The objective is to re-examine the conditions of Elizabethan theatrical production in 
order to remove confusion from the traditional scholarship. The method is to study 
the internal evidence related to staging in all the plays presented at one public theater 
for twenty years. The number and kind of properties, the construction of the stage, the 
nature of the rear stage, and the use of the stage doors are the topics of special interest. 


The Divine Science. By Leah Jonas. Columbia University Press. $3.00. 

A characterization of seventeenth-century poetry as exemplified by the work of Ben 
Jonson, Drayton, Browne, Milton, Donne, Herrick, Marvell, and others. The conclu- 
sions are based not only upon the aesthetic theories of the writers but upon examples of 
their work. 


Five Plays. By Charles H. Hoyt. Edited by Douglas L. Hunt. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. $5.00. 

Between 1883 and 1899, Charles Hoyt, author of The Bowery, wrote and successfully 
produced fifteen farce comedies. They were satirical but kindly, and they broke with 
the earlier tradition of farce which exploited type characters. A Trip to Chinatown held 
the record for continuous performances before Lightnin’. This volume is No. 9 of the 
“America’s Lost Plays”’ series. 


The Great Diamond Robbery and Other Recent Melodramas. By Edward M. Al- 
friend, A. C. Wheeler, Clarence Bennett, Charles A. Taylor, Lillian Morti- 
mer, and Walter Woods. Edited by Garrett H. Leverton. Princeton Univer- 
sity Press. $5.00. 

This volume, No. 8 in the series ‘America’s Lost Plays,” contains five such thrillers 
of forty years ago as Clarence Bennett’s A Royal Slave and Charles A. Taylor’s From 
Rags to Riches. 

The Living Chaucer. By Percy VanDyke Shelly. University of Pennsylvania 
Press. $3.00. 

A commentary on Chaucer, the poet, by a distinguished Chaucer student, which 
evaluates the great English poet as a stylist, traces the development of his art, and 
offers illuminating interpretations of Troilus and Criseyde, The Legend of Good Women, 
and The Canterbury Tales. A book to delight the scholar and to heighten the general 
reader’s enjoyment of Chaucer’s humor and his appreciation of life. 


Semantic Frequency List for English, French, German, and Spanish. Compiled 
by Helen S. Eaton. University of Chicago Press. $5.00. 
Issued by the Committee on Modern Languages of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, this volume lists in four languages six thousand words of complex meaning. The 
source of the words for English is Thorndike’s Teachers’ Wordbook. 
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Tradition and Romanticism: Studies in English Poetry from Chaucer to W. B. 

Yeats. By B. Ifor Evans. Longmans, Green. $2.00. 

Professor Evans draws upon the history of critical writing in English literature to 
support his defense of poetic traditions which he believes have frequently been unjustly 
disparaged in our day. Particularly his discussion of the terms “romantic” and “classi- 
cal” will raise significant issues among contemporary critics. Gerard Manley Hopkins, 
T. S. Eliot, and W. B. Yeats are among the more recent writers who illustrate and 
continue the tradition. 

The Gentle Hertford: Her Life and Letters. By Helen Sard Hughes. A Wellesley 

College Publication. Macmillan. $4.00. 

A source book containing letters from and to the Countess of Hertford, a fragmen- 
tary journal which she kept for a brief period, and her commonplace book. Detailed 
notes, a genealogical table, and a bibliography concerning the life and writings of Lady 
Hertford have been added. 


FOR THE COLLEGE STUDENT 


From Beowulf to Thomas Hardy. Edited by Robert Shafer. Doubleday. 2 vols. 
$3.00 per volume. 

This revised edition contains some new selections, but represents fewer authors than 
the edition of 1931. The main innovations are substantial chapters on each of the pe- 
riods, including the contemporary, and a chronological table. A few well-chosen illustra- 
tions. 


The Complete Poetical Works of John Milton. Edited by Harris Francis 

Fletcher. New Cambridge Edition. Houghton Mifflin. $2.80. 

A large, handsome volume, with roomy pages. The discriminating notes, printed at 
the bottom of the pages, and the introductory essay represent the post-Masson scholar- 
ship of the last thirty years. A new text, based on extensive collation, with modernized 
spellings. 

The Poetical Works of Robert Browning. Complete from 1833 to 1868 and the 
shorter poems thereafter. Oxford University Press. $1.50. 

The bare text of the poems, without notes, printed in double columns on crowded 
pages. This volume does not include The Ring and the Book. 


What College Offers: Essays on the Subjects and Purposes of College Training. 
Edited by Frank H. McCloskey, John S. Terry, and Jonathan F. Scott. 
Crofts. $1.60. 

Essays for freshmen on the different parts of the college curriculum, such as ‘“The 
Classics,” “Government and History,” and “Mathematics,” by Flexner, Erskine, 
Durant, Millikan, and other effective writers. 

Types and Times in English Literature, Book Il: Seventeenth Century. Edited by 
Lewis Worthington Smith, J. Hal Connor, and Maxwell D. Edwards. Har- 
low Publishing Corporation. $2.00. 


Poetry, drama, the essay, and other forms of prose. Except for the lyrics, the an- 
thology is composed mainly of excerpts. Brief historical, biographical, and critical intro- 
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ductions support the imaginative literature, and the authors have supplied frequent 
“suggestions for reading.” 


A Treasury of the Theatre. Edited by Philo M. Buck, Jr., John Gassner, and 
H. S. Alberson. Dryden Press. Vol. I, From Ibsen to Odets, $1.95; Vol. II, 
From Aeschylus to Hebbel, $1.95. 

Revised for colleges, The Treasury has a new introduction, which divides ‘“The Story 
of Drama” into tragedy and comedy. The collection now begins with Clifford Odets’ 
Awake and Sing! in the place of the musical comedy Of Thee I Sing. Friedrich Hebbel’s 
Maria Magdalena is an additional play. The two-volume edition retains the large pages, 
the clear, large type, and the pointed introductions to the individual plays of the first 
Treasury. 

A Treasury of the Theatre. Paper-bound edition. $1.25. 

Contains the first eight plays of Volume I in the larger edition, from Shaw to 
Odets. 


Plato on the Trial and Death of Socrates: Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, Phaedo. 
Translated and edited by Lane Cooper. Cornell University Press. $2.00. 
Socrates was a martyr to his belief that the unexamined life is not worth living. He 

lived as St. Edmund said a man should, as if he were going to die tomorrow, but studying 

as if he were going to live forever. The Introduction deals with the dialogue as a literary 
form. There is a brief, select Bibliography on Plato. 


The Bedside Book of Famous American Stories. Edited by Frank Luther Mott. 


Dryden. $2.50. 

A collection of seventy-one stories from Irving to Steinbeck designed for the use of 
college students. Types and schools of the American short story are systematically rep- 
resented, with emphasis upon the popular favorites. More than half the volume con- 
tains twentieth-century stories, Faulkner, Katherine Brush, Caldwell, and Saroyan 
all included. 


Guide to English Usage: A Handbook for Practice and Reference. By Edna L. 

Sterling and Don W. Emery. Holt. $1.20. 

A well-organized book of reference, containing essential information concerning 
sentence structure, grammar, punctuation, and spelling. A valuable reference list of 
diction, a dictionary of grammar, a list of five hundred words commonly misspelled, and 
a valuable discussion of the use of the dictionary are included. The recent research in 
language usage has been incorporated into the discussion. 


